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For the Companion. 
OVERWHELMED, | 

Down through one of the greenest valleys in 
Massachusetts has flowed for years unnumbered 
awinding, murmuring little stream. It is blue 
as the sky, and its slender breadth is bordered on 
one side by rich, arable intervale, and on the 
other by a steep hillside, almost a wall of green, 
covered and shaded from May to October with 
long, shadow-catching grass, and graceful elms | 
and willows. Here and there the slope rises on | 
both sides, and the river glides through as if| 
trying to hide itself from view. 

The green shores of this delightful stream have 
attracted to themselves many a pleasant home, 
and by the silver waterfalls once little gem of a 
village after another has sprung up, each one 
clustering around busy mills, where the river 
has been caught and set to work. 

It is a spirited little river, and has done its 
best. But work has grown fast on its hands, 
and its taskmasters have been forced to help it. 
To accomplish this, a dam was built at Goshen, 
a few miles above the factories, throwing the 
water back into a natural basin, and forming an 
immense reservoir. 

But still the mills and the villages increased 
their demands, until eight or nine years ago, 
some of the gentlemen owning the mill property 
determined to build still another reservoir within 
only three or four miles of the upper factories; 
and they met in one of their offices to examine 
proposals and plans for the construction of the 





Thus the water power of Williamsburg, Hay- 
densville, Skinnerville, Leeds and Florence, in 
the good old State of Massachusetts, was in- 
creased, and more tasteful white houses sprung 


people found work in the mills. 


In one of these proposals an offer was made to 
do the work for ninety or one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

“Preposterous!’’ they said, and threw it aside. 

Another contractor made a lower proposal. 

“Absurd! Do they think we have nothing to 
do with our money but throw it into the river?” 

Some of the gentlemen began to get out of hu- 
mor, as they had already differed with others of 
theirnumber, who thought a higher price should 


ness in the valley was a Mr. Hayden, who has 
since been Lieutenant- Governor of Massachu- 
setts, a man of great mechanical talent, and one 
who was determined to use it in one way or an- 
other; though how, the future must decide. One 
day his brother-in-law came to him and said,— 
“Iam going to try an experiment and see if I 
can make my fortune. My wife said to me the 
other day she was tired of covering my battons 
when they wore out, and she should think some 
be allowed. At last, however, contractors were | better way might be invented of making them. 
found whose figures were more acceptable to the | I am going to see if I can make a durable but- 
economical gentlemen, who were frightened by | ton. The great trouble is to get the moulds.” 
the large amounts previously named. They would| “I will make them for you,” said Mr. Hayden; 
build the dam for thirty-five thousand dollars, | and he went to work to plan and constract the 
although really they said the work ought to be | necessary machinery. 
more expensive. : With no brains but his own, he soon suceeeded. 
So the little river was turned aside just above |The machinery was ready, the button: moulds 
Williamsburg, and the dam was begun—a wall | were made, and that was the beginning of the 
of solid stone masonry, with an earth breast-| Williston bution factories at Easthampton, the 
work of corresponding strength. A few wise | largest in the country. 
people who looked on shook their heads; but | 
their objections were thought trivial by the rich | more machinery to use for his own benefit. A 
men who were to pay for the work. And the | brass foundry was the result; and from that day 





poor men who were to live below the dam, right | more and more money came flowing into his 
in the very sweep of the fearful flood that must | hands. The town of Haydensville, the gem of the 
come forth if the wall should ever give way, said, | valley, grew up arouud him, full of busy, happy 

“Well, if they are satisfied, it don’t look as if | people, who looked to him for every thing; and 
we need have any thing to say. Don’t the mills | on the opening day of his new factory, he enter- 
from which they have made their fortunes stand | tained the gentlemen who came to the celebra- 
tion in his own elegant house, that was filled 


right in the track? And wouldn’t their fine hous- 
€s, and their wives and children take just the 
same chance as ours ‘”” 

So the mason work went on, and the dam was 
finished at last. It now remained for the county 


with objects of taste and art. 


were set to work again. The commissioners 
again deelared the dam unsafe and unsatisfacto- 
Ty. Once more the contractor set his men to 
work, and this time let the water on before sum- 
Moning the commissioners. 

When they came for the third time, they saw 
an immense sheet of water covering an hundred 


employment as he could. 


larger town, busy also with its mills, while below 





ful manner. 


. waterfalls that everywhere teinpted the eye. 
They were sorry they had not seen the founda- 


fairand safe as possible; so, with some hesitation, 


they accepted the dain, voir and ask,-~ 





OVERWHELMED. 


up in these villages every year, and more busy 
| 


Among the first to organize mechani€al busi- | 


Mr. Hayden now determined upon making 


Just above, at Skinnerville, stood Mr. Skinner’s 
sewing -silk factory and his beautiful home. 
These sprang up in much the same way as Gov. 
commissioners to examine it. They shook their | Hayden’s enterprises; for when Mr. Skinner came 
heads, and said it would not do. So the masons | to this country from England he was a poor boy, 
without a dollar in his pocket, glad to get such 


Still farther up the river, but in sight from 
Skinnerville, stood Williamsburg, an older and 
y | general charge of the reservoir. 
all these villages, looking down the river from 
Haydensville, peeped the white houses of Leeds, 
acres of ground, forty feet deep, and containing with bridges enough for a small Venice, one -of 
& hundred million gallons, lying peaceful as a| iron, one with stone arches, another of wood, but 
Summer Jake behind the dam, and flowing out all so picturesque that you could but admire 
through its escape in the quietest and most faith-| them, even while delighted with the beautiful 


. And so the villages prospered. Now and then 
tions again, but on the surface every thing looked | some person more thoughtful than his neighbor | 


| 


i 
fi 
by 
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t “ff it should give way! What would be the 
| result 2” 
| “What would be the result?” said Mr. Hayden, 
| one day, as the question was put to him. “The 
destruction of every thing!” And he wished 
| the question had not been asked him; for he had 
never felt quite satisfied or safe about the dam. 
It was not built as he wished it, and he never 
thought of it without an uncomfortable feeling 
that made him want to put the thought away. 
But the fatal day came at last. George Cheney, 
the gate-keeper, whose duty it was to keep watch 
of the reservoir, had been out and made his us- 
ual inspection of the dam before breakfast, and 
had gone to his house again without alarm or 
apprehension. Up and down the river pretty 
young mill-girls were hurrying to be ready for 
their work. Two hundred men were just going 
|into the brass-foundry, leaving their wives and 
| children at their homes. , 
| Just as Mr. Cheney, the gate-keeper, quietly 
finished his breakfast, a strange sound, rumbling 
and muttering, came to his ear, and his father’s 
voice was heard at the same instant,— 
“Good heavens, George, look at the reservoir!”’ 
He sprang to his feet. One swift, terrified 
glance showed him an appalling sight. Forty 
feet of the stone-work had pushed away from 
the base of the dam. The.water was pouring 
through in a mad tide! What did it mean? 
Death and destruction in another five minutes if 
the breach should widen under the terrible pres- 
sure bearing upon it! The gate! the gate! He 
would open that at the risk of his life, in the 
desperate hope that the vent so given might delay 
the impending destruction in the valley below. 
He opened the gate. He got back safely, but 
it was of no use. The wall was swelling and 
cracking in a way that thrust all hope aside, 
There was nothing now but to leap in advance 
of the cruel flood, and ery to the people to es- 
cape. He sprang to his horse, and in fifteen min- 
utes had passed the three miles between the res- 





words,— 
“The dam is gone! The flood is coming!” 
“Impossible!”’? said the gentleman who had 
“Only last night 


way. 
good-by to their families in the morning were 
tossed like bubbles for one instant on the sur- 


ervoir and Williamsburg, and with a blanched | 
face and white lips was shouting out the terrible | 


“The flood is coming! Fly to the hills for your 


! lives!’ 


From Haydensville another messenger took up 


| the ery, and with almost lightning speed flew 
over the road to Leeds; but the vengeful waters 
were close behind his horse’s feet. 


In one huge mass, spreading somewhat where 


the opening valley allowed it, but through nar- 
rower spaces towering like a black, seething wall 
twenty feet in height, the torrent sped. 
ered in its relentless arms, or buried beneath its 


It gath- 
boiling depths, every thing it encountered on its 


The houses where the workmen had said 


face, and the next were dashed to pieces; and the 
wives and children that were to have said “‘wel- 


come” at night, where were they ? 


Where? That was the only question the terri- 
fied people who had escaped to the high bank 
could ask. 

Where were the mills? Where were the stores, 
the houses, the green fields, above all, the men, 
women and children, so busy and happy an hour 
ago. 

They did not have to wait long for an answer. 
For a short hour the flood sped on, carrying tim- 
bers, roofs, tall trees, factories, little children 
who had stretched out their hands in vain to 
mothers close beside them, and men who were 
as helpless as the women and children. 

The flood spent itself at last, and glided away 
to the Connecticut. The people who were left 
alive walked out on the dry land, staring forth 
upon acres of crushed and almost powdered drift- 
wood, great dreary spaces where factories and 
houses had stood, broad meadows covered with 
gravel and mud, and most horrible of all, here 
and there, half buried in the ruin, or lying ghast- 
ly and grim against a tree or upon a bank, the 
crushed and battered forms of young girls, tiny 
children, men and women, whom the warning 
voices had been too late to save. 

Days passed. By fifties and hundreds the peo- 
ple from all the country round walked slowly, 
slowly, over those meadows, or peered under 
overturned houses, and into heaps of driftwood, 
tearing open every pile, little or big, and holding 
their breath for fear of what they might find. 

Sometimes a fluttering, mud-begrimed bit of 
rag appeared. They took hold of it, and scarcely 
dared to breathe, as slowly, and with terrible 
certainty, came into view the face and form of a 
fellow-workman from whom they had parted 
only a moment before the fierce flood came. Or 
they saw a slipper, apparently lying on the mud, 
and stooping to take it up, found the foot of the 
wearer was there too, and all the rest lay buried 
out of sight, and must be brought fearfully forth. 

“Sights?” said a sturdy, bronzed policeman 
from New York, who stood guarding a point 
where many valuables from the brass foundry 
were strewn. “I thought I had seen almost every 
thing; but I’ve met the most horrible sights since 
I came here that I ever saw in my life. Why,I 
helped take one young woman from under a heap 
of lumber just over in that cove, and God help 
us, if she had been my own wife I shouldn’t have 
known her, And then again, there’s a little ba- 
by lying in the chapel across the street, only nine 
months old; have you been in to see? It looks 
very sweet and peaceful now, and the bruises on 
its face are shaded by the white cherry blossoms 
they’ve strewed in the little coffin. Yesterday I 
went up to a gentleman who sat stupidly in his 
house while roughs and thieves walked in to 
take what they could lay their hands on. 





we looked at it together, and all was right.” 
“TJ tell you it is true! There ave not ten min- 
utes between the people and death.” 
“Run to the bell, then! The bell! 
warning!” 
A man by the name of Collins Graves rode past 


Give them 





as he passed the houses on the road,— 


\ 
| 
| 


“ Sir,’ said I, ‘do you know that people are 
robbing your house under your very eyes” 


| “He didn’t even raise his head as he answered, 


‘fT know it; but what’s that tome? I have lost 


| my wife, and my mother, and my children. 
at that moment, and heard the dreadful words. | What do J care what becomes of the rest” ” 
“If the flood is coming,” he said, ‘“Haydensville | 
must know it;”’ and away he dashed, lashing his | to find time to ask indignantly and almost with 
would turn an anxious look towards the reser- , horse to a foam and shouting with every breath, rage, who did it? Perhaps it will never be de- 


The horrible work is done, and now men begin 


cided who was most in fault; but one thing any 
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child can see,—the foundation was not strong | there’s trouble, there’s trouble. O dear, dear, | Would you let me stay with you? 


enough. And terriblé as the lesson is, ghastly | 
with death and desolation, may the readers of | 


what shall I do?” 


Aunt Berry thought a minute. She began to 


the Companion treasure it up and remember all | pity the wretched creature at her feet. 


through life, whatever they are building,—for- | 
tune, character, busiriess, or hopes for this life or 
the next, see to it that the foundation is sure: 


—_——_or——_——_——— 
For the Companion. 


NANCE AND HER RESCUE, 
By Mrs. Denison. 


Aunt Berry had hung all her carpets out. 
Mats and rags were streaming from window- 
frames and fences. There they were—formed by 
her own hanids, red, and green, and striped; oth- 
ers, as Uncle Obed said, a confusion of colors—- 
dangling and blowing in the strong wind. 

It was cleaning time on Aunt Berry’s notably 
neat premises. Every board in that old house 
hail to come into open court and show good rea- 
sons why it should hot be scoured, swept or 
dusted. Woe, then, to the luckless spider that 
had taken up its place of abode in unseen cor- 


| ble, or sheriff, or something. 


“Ym awful busy,” she said at last; “but Pll 
jest run to the store and tell Silas. He’s consta- 
But I don't s’pose 
any thing’s the matter. Your folks is always 
quarrelling.” 

Away she went, more startled than she cared 
to show, leaving the girl prostrate on the steps. 
How did she know she had fainted ? 

The store gained and the story told, three men, 
one woman and a boy set off for the lonely house 
on the Commons, where this disreputable family 
had long lived. Everybody had shunned them, 
though some had pitied the poor girl, and given 
her work to do now and then. 

Aunt Berry hurried back home and found her 
still lying senseless. Frightened and troubled, 
she hardly knew what to do for a moment, but 
finally kindness of heart conquered repugnance. 
She lifted the girl, and half carried, half dragged 
her into the dining-room, and laid her upon a 
lounge. 





ners. Woe to every living thing that had no 
elaim upon the premises. Aunt Berry knew no | 
mercy. Her broom was a weapon of destruction. 
Her uplifted hand smote without favor or feeling. | 
Dirt and insects were her born enemies. 

Unicle Obed dreaded spring cleanitig! Well he ; 
might. To be wheeled off from his pleasant ; 
nook in the sunshine—Unele Obed had for years | 
been a paralytic—into the back-room; to eat | 
breakfast, and dinner, and supper half on his | 


knees and half on a poky little table} to live for 


one abominable week with the perpetual odor of | 
soapsuds under his nose, and every thing in dis- | 
order in the house, this was a trial that Uncle 

Obed always prayed to be delivered from. But | 
his prayer had never been answered. He did not | 
see himself how it could be, very well, unless | 
Providence called Aunt Berry to her long home, | 
and then who would care for him? | 

Now Aunt Berry was very fond and proud of 
Obed. She treated him much as a mother would 
a pet child. He had a lovely old face, which she 
never wearied of looking at, and praising; and 
invalid as he was, almost utterly dependent on 
her kind care from day to day, he never wearied 
her. His life was comparatively an easy one, 
and after all, he was quite content to sit in the 
sun and read, or gossip with the neighbors. 

Aunt Berry stood on her porch, surrounded by 
chairs and tables, looking steadily down the 
road. 

“Land sakes, who kin that be?”’ she muttered, 
giving a push to her lilac-colored sun-bonnet; “the 
critter’s all legs.” 

She was looking at a small cloud of dust roll- 
ing along in the distance that gradually assumed 
shape and coloring. As it drew nearer and near- 
er, she saw who it was, and settling the sun-bon- 
net with a clinch firmly over her forehead, 
grasped the broom-handle again, with the words, 
spoken with almost an angry accent,— 

“It’s that Nance Settle!” 

A moment after and a strange figure appeared 
at the gate. It was that of a girl of eighteen ap- 
parently. Her hair was hanging in strings. A 
crushed and broken hat was tied on her head 
with a skein of blue yarn. Her great eyes looked 
from under it wild and distended; eyes that, 
set in a clean face, might have made it a pretty 
one. The remnant of an old shawl was hanging 
from her shoulders, clutched at the bosom by 
two brown, stained hands. The girl was in a 
ragged dress of faded blue that hung only a few 
inches below her knees. Her legs and feet were 
bare, 

She sank down at the gate, but presently un- 
fastened it and made her way to the porch. 

“Nance Settle!’’ exclaimed Aunt Berry, indig- 
nantly. 

“O come and see what’s the matter at our 
house! Come, Aunt Berry, for the Lord’s sake!” 
cried the girl, in a changed voice. “Don’t lose 
no time, only come. I’m almost crazy, and I 
was sick yesterday, an’ there’s trouble over 
there! O please, please come. I can’t git no fur- 
ther,” and down she sank again upon the porch- 
step. 

“Now you don’t mean to ask me to go down 
there,” said Aunt Berry, sternly. “You know a 
hundred dollars wouldn’t tempt me. Come, 
don’t cry that way; tell me about it. What has 
happened? Are they fighting?” 

“No, no, not now,”’ moaned the girl. “I heard | 
’em in the night; and ’twant but a little while 
ago mother give a scream, and then there was 
an awful noise, and then it’s been still ever 
since; still as death,” she added, shuddering. 

“Couldn't you see what the matter was?” 

“No; for the door was locked. 
came out from under it! 
aint fit to go nowheres, 


But something 
O, what shallI do? I 
I aint half dressed; 





“There, I shall have to burn the sofy, I expect, 
but I can’t see no human being suffer!” and using 
restoratives, she was presently gratified to see 
the girl slowly coming to. 

“Why, she’s white!” was the first surprised 
exclamation, as she wiped the face over with the 
camphor and water she had prepared; “and, my 
sakes! good-looking, too! I never saw that be- 
ore,” 

Terrible news came soon to the little cottage. 
There had been a quarrel at the poor girl’s home, 
and its fearful consequence, a double murder. 
The tather had been dead for some time—when 
the door was forced open, the mother was dying. 

When they told Aunt Berry of the fact, the 
wretched Nance was an orphan. 

“Poor soul!”? Aunt Berry forgot her mats and 
her carpets. Her broom laid prostrate at her 
side while she sat thinking. ‘What will become 
of her? TI can’t bear to turn her out in this trou- 
ble, and the girl isn’t well, either. 
mind to let her stay for a few days. 
could do her some good.” 

Aunt Berry had set the whole town to talking. 
Never had such a thing been dreamed of, that 
she would consent to keep such a vagrant in the 
house. And yet, there the girl was, her hair 
neatly combed, dressed in an altered suit of Aunt 
Berry’s,—a black alpaca that had seen many a 
year’s service. 

Well, it did beat all! House-cleaning was over. 
The poor, wretched outeasts had been lowered to 


Maybe I 


their final resting-place, and there was Nance | 


going about the cottage, learning to work, or sit- 
ting at the window trying to sew. 

One night Uncle Obed had been complaining; 
and Aunt Berry shut up the house early, sent 
Nancy, as she called her now, to her garret, and 
retired herself, with a strange presentiment of 
coming ill at her heart. She had said to herself 
two or three times, “I wonder if Obed is going to 
die?” 

The little clock in the kitchen had sounded ten 
with its rasping whirr, and still she could not 
sleep. 

Hark! was somebody stirring? Surely there 
were footsteps on the stairs! Yes, and a creaking 
noise, like the opening of a door, 

Aunt Berry had the courage of a lion. Some- 
body was in the house. Obed was helpless; so 
was Nancy. Hastily throwing on her clothes, 
she seized an old gun that always stood in the 
corner, It was not loaded, and had not been for 
years, but who would know that? 

Opening the door of her room, she hurried out 
across the hall and into the parlor. The moon 
threw a faint light over the tops of the shutters, 
which were somewhat shorter than the windows. 

She saw that the parlor door was open; so was 
the front entry door. Out she went into the 
yard, for the footsteps sounded near; and pres- 
ently she was aiming the gun at a figure that 
had suddenly darted up and attempted to run, 
but crouched at-sight of the pursuer. 

“Nancy Settle!” exclaimed Aunt Berry, look- 
ing down upon the girl, who was dressed for 
travelling, and held a bundle in her hand. 
“Wretch, thief, where were you going?” 

“O, don’t, don’t!”? sobbed Nance, trying to 
catch at her dress. “What could I do? Ben 
sent for me. I was going to be mar—married.”’ 

“Do you mean Ben Wilson—that vagabond? 
So you are walking in the footsteps of your mis- 
erable mother! Very well; go! If you choose 
wretchedness with him, rather than comfort and 
respectability with me, go! I wash my hands of 
you.” 

“O Aunt Berry, only say ‘dont!’ 
not to. He’s going off out of the country to- 
night. If I don’t go with him, I'll never see him 
again, for he said so, Am I worth saving? 


Only tell me 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


I've a good. 


I'd like to be 
| good, but I thought you’d send me away by-and- 
by; and I’ve liked Ben. He’s my only friend,— 
though he’s not good. Must I go? 
me to go? There’s no chance for me—but I’ll do 
any thing you say.” 

The white face upturned in the moonlight, so 
wet with tears, so sweet in its pleading and its 
sorrow, appealed to Aunt Berry’s childless heart. 

“You would stay, then, and let him go?” 

“Yes, I would. You’ve been kind to me; but 
some of the folks told me it would all wear off, 
and you’d be tired of me because my people had 
such a bad name. And so I thought maybe you 
would, And when Ben asked me, it seemed to 
me as if I wanted somebody who wouldn’t get 
tired of me, and so I said yes. But if you only 
tell me not to, I wont stir from here, but Pll help 
you and work for you all my life. Nobody was 
ever kind to me before.”’ 

Before she knew it, Aunt Berry was crying, 
with her arms about the poor, forlorn child. 

“Then you sha’n’t throw yourself away,’ she 
said. “I reckon a human soul is worth more 
than my pride. Git up and come in the house. 


anybody say I’ll be tired of you—that’s all! But 
you mustn’t ever have any thing to do with Ben. 
He’s bad in the grain. I know him and all his 
folks. He’d break your heart in a week.” 

It was only the next day that a good-looking 
man, a Western farmer, came to the cottage of 
Widow Berry, inquiring after the Settles. He 
had read the account of their dreadful ending in 
one of the papers, but he could hardly believe 
they were the same people who began life when 
he did, happy and prosperous. 

“You see, his wife and my wife were sisters,”’ 
he said, “though I’m sorry to own to the relation- 
ship; but it was love of liquor that did the mis- 
chief. Wife’s sister was younger than she, and 
pretty enough when they married; but he couldn’t 
let well alone, and was continually moving, so 
that we lost sight of ’em after a time, and only 
heard that they were going bad. So when we 
read this news, wife wanted me to come and see 
if there were any children.” 

Aunt Berry went to the stairs and called Nan- 
cy. The girl came down. 

“There’s your uncle,” said Aunt Berry. 

“Well, I declare! She’s the livin’ image of my 
wife, and we havn’t got a girl, either,’’ exclaimed 
the man, taking the hand of the bewildered 
Nancy. . 

“I’m a well-to-do man, and I’ve got the pretti- 
est house and farm in Eben County; and there 
are plenty of boy cousins, and your aunt will go 
wild with joy to have you. Go get your traps, 
my girl. We'll make a lady of you.” 

“It is needless to say that Aunt Berry assisted 
at the packing up with a thankful spirit, or that 
the parting was full of pain to Uncle Obed and 
the good housewife, whose heart was beginning 
to twine its tendrils about the orphan girl, and 
who actually shed tears as she kissed her a last 
good-by. 

The world had changed for poor Nancy. Re- 
ceived at her new home by loving hands and 
joyous welcomes; made of importance at once, 
as the only girl of the household; educated, as 
her uncle had said she should be, like a lady, she 
became, eventually, a good and noble woman. 

She never forgot Aunt Berry, and many a to- 
ken of affectionate remembrance found its way 
to the neat little cottage from one of the happi- 
est of Western homes. 


+<o>—_—_—— 
For the Companion. 


JACK’S ATTEMPTS AT COMPOSI- 
TION. 

“Say, Allie, help me about my composition, will 
you?” pleaded Jack, making a clumsy grab at his 
sister, who sat reading in the great arm-chair. Said 
grab was intended for a sort of caress; but instead of 
propitiating Miss Allie, who was a very proper young 
lady, it had the effect to discompose her very much. 
“Jack Smith,” she exclaimed, sitting bolt upright 
and jerking her elbows, “you've pulled my hair 
down, and broken my comb, and lost my place, and 
tumbled my ruff, and—and—you act like a bear!’ 
With this slight relief to her feelings, Alice re- 
paired her offended dignity as well as she could, and 
settled down to her book again. 

Jack stood a minute with a rueful countenance, 
and then ventured to repeat his appeal. 

“Say, Allie, I’ve got to write my essay and hand it 
in Monday morning. Help a fellow, can’t you? 
Come.” 

“As if I kept your ideas! Help yourself with your 
essay! And I think you had better take ‘Good 
Manners’ for your subject, and study it well!” 

“I wont,” said Jack, now thoroughly on the defen- 
sive. “I wont have any such cut-and-dried stuff. If 
you don’t want to help me you needn’t. I guess I 
can get along without you.” 

Spurred by his sister’s sarcasm, and irritated by 
her curt refusal, Jack summoned all his pride and 
spunk, and determined to make his last remark good 





at once, 





Do you tell | 


It’s your home from now—and jest let me hear | 


JUNE 18, 1974, 


He strode off to the farther corner of the room, 
opened his father’s secretary and sat down to write, 
| “Papa’ll scold if you use his pens,” murmured 
Alice, glancing languidly up from her book, 

Jack gave a scornful snort and seized a quill, y, 
| spread the biggest fool’s-cap sheet he could find, ang 
| then took up ink enough to write half-a-doze 
—and make two great blots besides. 

“Le’s see,”’ quoth he to himself. ‘“Le’s see, War? 
| No, you don’t, sir! Joe Jones whipped me the lag 
time we played war. I aint going to write about 
war. School? That’s too old. I’ve had one or two 
compositions about school already. Spring? No, 
that’s too tame.” 

Jack scratched his head. 

Suddenly a wood-cut protruding from under a pile 
of papers caught his eye. He pulled it out and yp. 
folded a copy of the New York Thunder-Clap, 4) 
| the eight sides of that marvellous paper were covered 
with pictures and stories calculated to make a boy's 
blood tingle. 

For several evenings past Jack had been regaling 
himself (rather on the sly) with the adventures of 
| “Jay-hawker Bill, whose visage glared from the page 
jhe held. It struck him suddenly that he might write 

a story. Stories were so easy to write, and every- 
body liked to read ’’em. He would write something 
| full of hairbreadth eseapes, like the adventures of 
“Jay-hawker Bill.” O, that would be just splendid! 

He began to rack his brain for a “plot.” But the 
plot did not come so easy, after all. He searched 
slyly through the Thunder-Clap for hints. Surely 
the brilliant minds who contributed to those won. 
derful pages ought to furnish him a spare thought or 
two. 

At length he caught an idea that he thought would 
do to begin with, and, plunging his quill in the ink- 
stand, and spreading his elbows at right angles, he 
went vigorously to work. Whenever his inspiration 
seemed about to collapse, he stole a glance at “Jay- 
hawker Bill.””, Half an hour passed, and Jack was 
all absorbed in his story. Suddenly (forgetting his 
late repulse) he called out,— 

“I say, Allie, Allie! What's ‘if you please’ in 
French ?” 

“S’il vous plait,’ murmured Alice, knitting her 
brows. 

“ Silver-plate,” echoed Jack, transfixing the prec- 
| ious phrase with his pen. He had a heroine in his 
story, and he wanted to make her talk some French. 
After a short silence, he called again,— 

“Allie, what’s yes?” 

“Jack Smith, I'll ask mamma to send you outif 
you interrupt ne one more time! Yesis oui. There, 
now, don’t you ask me another thing!’ 

“Wee,” wrote Jack, and on he went like a loco- 
motive, leaving the storm behind him. 

There was peace in the Smith sitting - room for 
twenty minutes. At the end of that time the juve 
| nile novelist wanted some more French. Not daring 
| to disturb Alice now, he tiptoed to the bookshelves, 
| silently consulted her “Fasquelle,” and returned so 
| charged with important words that he stumbled over 

a stool and forgot how to spell them. 

“A man on a horse!’ muttered Jack, withering 

under a sisterly glance. “Pshaw! I can’t remen- 
| ber, and I can’t go and look again. It was—le’s see 
| —homm—shovel—yes, hominy on a shovel; I guess 

that’s it.” And forthwith this rather astonishing 
piece of French was set down in black and white. 
| The tea-bell rang before Jack finished and copied 
| this production. Afterwards he did his chores, but 
| so full was he of his essay that he could not sleep be- 
fore laying it under appreciative eyes. He asked his 
mother if he might not go over to see “Miss Grace” 
that evening. 

“Miss Grace” was Jack’s teacher. She was fond 
of boys, and perfect mistress of all their hearts. 

She sat by her parlor table sewing when Jack was 
shown in, and she made him quite at home instantly. 

“I came to bring my composition, Miss Grace,” 
said Jack. “I thought maybe you'd like to criticise 
it a little this evening. It’s a story!” 

“A story, is it?” said Miss Grace, smiling. “Well, 
since you are here, and are more familiar with it than 
I am, suppose you read it to me.” 

That was just what Jack wanted to do. 
nearer the light. 

“The name of it is ‘The Beautiful Rescuer,’ ” said 
he, his heart beginning to beat considerably quicker 
than usual. 

“Go on,” said Miss Grace, encouragingly, turning 
her head to see what kept the boy puckering and 
frowning so long over his manuscript. 

The fact was, Jack’s handwriting was somewhat of 
the “pot-hook” character, and he could hardly read 
it himself. Finally he cleared his voice and began: 

“There was aman who had a grate menny enne- 
mys. His name was Agustuss derwent. One day a 
he went to take a walk on the raleroad track, he 
swung his cane and enjoid the bammy breeze and 
two other men which jumped out from a pile of rocks 
and nocked him down. - 

They gagged his hands and feet, and lade him 
acrost the track and tide him tite to the rales with 
ropes as big as my two arms, and when they herd the 
expres train coming they lit out for the woods. 

Now there was a high stone wall about thre feet 
thick, beside the Track, and a Beautiful young Lady 
was walking on the other side of it. She pee 
throo a little crack and saw a Gentleman fastened to 
the rales and the train a coming at litening speed. 
So she did not know what to do, but she got a rock 
and broke a hole through the wall and crept through. 

The cow-ketcher of the expres-trane was now right 
up to mister Derwent’s head, but she pulled out her 
pen-knife and cut him louse, and pulled him off just 
as the train whizd by! 

When he come to, he thanked the young Lady for 
saving his life and asked Her if he should see her 
home for fear of the Indians. 

“Wee, silver-plate,” replied the young Lady who 
was a Frenchman. So they walked a piece when 
told him she saw a hominy on a shovel which was het 
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Agustuss derwent then maried the yeung Lady, who | 
he called his Beautiful Rescuer. 
Her name was a Melia. | 
There was a short pause, and getting no response, | 
Jack hemmed and coughed, to signify that he had 
readall he had written, Miss Grace had stopped her 
sewing and was bending towards the grate, shaking 
quietly ; though why she shook, Jack couldn’t imag- | 
wTack, dear,’ she said, presently, in a strange 
yoice, “did you ever read ‘Baron Munchausen?’” | 

«No, ma’am.”” | 

“The book is there on the table. Suppose you take | 
itup while I look your essay over.” | 

Accordingly Jack took the book and began to read. 
goon he looked up with a comical mixture of indig- | 
nation and amusement on his face. Miss Grace’s 
meaning in setting him to study the Baron had 
dawned upon him. 

“Gracious!” said Jack, “can’t he tell big ones?” 

He read a little farther, and laid the book down. 
«] wish I hadn’t written a story. But I’ve read lots 
of newspaper ones ’most as bad as this man’s.” His 
teacher remained silent. 

“Say, Miss Grace,” cried Jack, starting towards 
her suddenly, “let me write something else. I be- 
lieve I don’t like my story.” 

“Very well, you may write another composition 
while sitting here with me, if you like. There are 
pencils and paper in the drawer.” 

So, making her his muse this time, and forgetting 
all about “Jay-hawker Bill,”’ he wrote an essay on 
“Truth,” which Miss Grace thought would do very 
well (when the spelling, &c., was corrected). He 
read it to her, sitting on a footstool at her feet. 
Jack was only eleven, but Miss Grace told him a boy | 
of eleven ought to think independently, and NEVER ; 
let his mind get poisoned by the wretched style and 
matter of such story papers as the New York Thun- | 
der-Clap. This is Jack’s second composition. 





TRUTH. | 
I sometimes 


Truth is when you don’t tell a lie. 
miss the truth, which is a Falsehood. It is rong to 
tell false Hoods. It makes a fellow mean and small. 
The biggest Lyre I ever heard of was Baron Mun- 
chausen (Jack had copied the hard word very care- 
fully out of the book). He sed he tide his horse to a 
stick when the sno was deep and in the morning when 
the snow melted he found it was to the church stee- 

Je, so there the Horse hung till he shot the Bridal 
in two and let him drop. 

Many stories which is printed is lize and are not 
the trath; not because they are not true, but because 
they are not like Life, and teach Peeple harm. 

I wrote a story oncet but I was ashamed of it. I 
mean to stick to the truth the rest of my life. 

; JACK SMITH. 


4 
+o 


INTELLIGENT BRUTES. 

An article in Appletons’ Journal gives numerous 
instances in which brute animals were in old times 
treated as reasoning and responsible beings. In the 
Middle Ages it seems to have been quite common for 
aimals, such as hogs, goats, mules, horses, cats, dogs 
and cocks, to be taken up by the constable and 
brought before a regular court when they had been 
deemed guilty of any misdeeds. 

In 1368 a hog was condemned by the Judge of 
Faiaise in France to be mutilated in the legs and 
head, and then hanged for having torn the arm and 
face of a child, causing its death. The hog was 
dressed in man’s apparel, and the sentence was per- 
formed in the public square of the town. The exe- 
cutioner had to be paid the usual fee, besides receiv- 
ing a new glove. 

In 1474 a cock was condemned to be burned by the 
magistracy of Basle, Switzerland, for having laid an 
egg. Burning was the punishment of witchcraft, and 
it was for his wickedness in producing such an egg- 
sample that this shocking rooster was sentenced to be 
consumed by fire, instead of being only roasted and 
honorably consumed by his owners. The egg, too, 

the supposed fruit of his misdoings, was ordered to 
be burned, instead of being boiled for three minutes 
anda half. It shews what children the magistrates 
of Basle were in those days, that they believed in 
such dreadful iniquity of a rooster. 

In 1499 a bull and a hog were both condemned to 
be hung on the public gallows in France for having 
caused the death of children. In other cases, the 





animals accused of evil doings were defended by | 


their own lawyers and acquitted. We are told of a 
distinguished lawyer of the sixteenth century who 
owed the beginning of his fortune to the ability and 
eloquence he displayed in defendinga certain colony 
of rats, 

In Western countries the separation between man 
and the bruteg has been increased by civilization, 
both in reality and idea. In Eastern lands, however, 


the people still retain the childish notions of the 
dark ages. 





+o 
A SENSIBLE DECISION. 


The “Life of Dr. Raffles,” late of Liverpool, Eng., 
has the following: 


“A young lady, the daughter of the owner of the | 


house, was addressed by a man who, though agreea- 
ble to her, was disliked by her father. Of course he 
would not consent to their union, and she deter- 
mined to elope. The night was fixed, the hour 
came, he placed the ladder to the window, and in a 
few minutes she was in his arms. 

“They mounted a double horse, and were soon at 
Some distance from the house. After awhile the 
lady broke silence by saying,— 

“Well, you see what a proof I have given you of 
— I hope you will make me a good hus- 


_ was a surly fellow, and gruffly answered,— 
js Perhaps I may, and perhaps not.’ 
She made him no answer, but after a silence of 
‘me minutes, she suddenly exclaimed,— 





“*O! what shall I do? I have left my money be- 
hind me in my room.’ 

“*Then,’ said he, ‘we must go back and fetch it.’ 

“They were soon again at the house, the ladder 
was again placed, the lady remounted, while the ill- 
natured lover waited below. But she delayed to 
come, and so he gently called,— 

**Are you coming?’ 

“When she looked out of the window she said, 
‘Perhaps I may, and perhaps not,’ and shut the win- 
dow, and left him to return upon the double horse 


alone.” | 
+o 





For the Companion. 
ATTACKED BY MEXICAN BAN- | 
DITTI. | 
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By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 





CAMP AT NIGHT. 


| not,” said Nat Beal, whom I met upon the principal 
street of the little village of Franklin, in Texas, one 
| beautiful September morning. 

“Very well, Nat. The doctor and I have been 

ready for two weeks, and we’ll start in the morning,” 
| Was my reply. 
This is how it happened that the doctor and my- 
| self found ourselves in company with Nat, as our 
| guide, and Pedro, as cook and general factotum, en 
route for the silver mines of Corriletus, in Chihua- 
hua. 

These mines are the most famous in Northern 
Mexico, and have been worked for many hundred 
years, yielding annually a profit of more than half a 
million of dollars in plata or silver bullion. 

This plata is generally smelted into small flat cakes 
called barras or ingots, each of which is weighed 
and tested by a government officer, who stamps up- 
on it the weight and result of the assay. 

It is then packed into sacks made of green raw- 
hide, which soon become dry and shrink. Thus 
the ingots become compressed so closely as to pre- 
vent any loss of weight by rubbing together. The 
saeks are then carried on the backs of mules to Chi- 
huahua, when the silver intended for circulating pur- 
poses is coined at the government mint in that city, 

Our trip to Chihuahua was a pleasant one, and 
with the exception of about eight miles through Los 
Medanos, which are immense hills or ridges of pure 
white sand, upon which no vegetation grows, the 
road was hard and smooth. The usual scarcity of 
water was obviated by the thoughtfulness of Nat, 
who had packed one of the mules with several skins 
full of this most indispensable article, each skin 
holding from ten to fifteen gallons. 

Leaving Chihuahua, our road lay through a moun- 
tainous country, one of the roughest over which I 
ever travelled. In some places it wasa mere path 
upon the edge of precipices hundreds of feet in 
height. Here a single misstep of our sure-footed 
mules would have precipitated us into the yawning 
abyss beneath. In one place it passed over a mere 
shelf of rock not more than three feet wide, and at 
least two hundred in length. 

So accustomed do the mules become to these routes, 
that it is exceedingly rare that an accident occurs. 

Our first camping-place out from Chihuahua was 
| upon the bank of a little mountain stream about 
twelve miles from the city. We were completely 
hemmed in by mountains, but were so near the set- 
tlements, that we had no fear of an Apache attack 
that night. While we were partaking of our supper 
by the light of the camp-fire, we were considerably 
startled by the sound of shouts, apparently from the 
mountain-tops above us, and we all exclaimed in the 
same breath, Apaches, and hastily grasped our car- 
bines, to receive them. We were most agreeably re- 
lieved from apprehension, however, on hearing the 
shouts become Spanish words of encouragement, 
spoken by muleteers, to cheer the animals up the 
| Steep, precipitous mountain paths. Indeed, ina few 
| moments we could plainly distinguish, mingled with 
| their shouts, the cracking of whips, that indicated 
| the approach of a large atajo, or pack train. 
| Before we had finished our supper the train ar- 

rived, and went into camp a short distance below us. 
| We soon received a visit from the major-domo, who 
| informed us that the train consisted of twenty mules, 
| on its way from Chihuahua to the mines,—that Don 
| Jose Maria Zuloaga, the owner of the mines and 
| train, was travelling with it, and that it was to en- 
camp below us that night. 
In a very short time after the major-domo left us 
| Don Jose himself, bestriding » magnificent milk- 
white mule, rode into our camp. He raised his 
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| told him that a party of Americans were encamped 


| night, as the mountain roads were so rough that it 
| was extremely dangerous to travel over them except 


| his mines a visit, 


“Now, judge, ef yer want ter make that trip down | 
inter Chi-wa-wee,* I’m yer man! I kin go ez well ez | 


| sombrero—hat—bade us a courteous bueno tarde—| As we approached the spot, we heard the sound of 


good-evening—and said that his principal man had fire-arms, and turning the angle of a rock, suddenly 
came in sight of the party, aithough we could see na 
banditti. 

We soon discovered them, however, seven dirty: 
greasy-looking, blanketed Mexicans, who stood with 
their rifles in position, covering Don Jose’s party, 
while one of their number, evidently the leader, was 
demanding a surrender. 

In a few brief words Don Jose explained that the 
robbers were armed with rifles, which carried a ball 
much further than his own guns, and the conse- 
quence was, he had been unable to inflict any injury 


here. He had called to pay his respects, and to say 
that he feared his atajo would be under the necessi- 
ty of intruding upon our camping-ground for the 


by daylight. 

Upon our invitation he dismounted, and sending 
his mule back to his camp, seated himself by our 
fire, where he spent the evening. 

He was a fine-looking, portly gentleman, about fif- 


ty years of age, with a head of snow-white hair, such 
as is rarely seen in Mexico. 

We found him exceedingly affable, in fact, one of 
the most intelligent and refined gentlemen I ever 


|met in the country, and when he learned that we | 


were travelling expressly for the purpose of paying 
was so delighted that he immedi- | 
ately proffered the hospitalities of his hacienda—es- 
tate—while we remained at the mines. At the same 
time he expressed a wish that we might travel in 
company for the remainder of the journey; a propo- 
sition to which I gladly assented. 

We found Don Jose much interested in every 
thing pertaining to the United States, especially in 
our system of railroads, concerning which he never 
seemed to tire of asking questions; and it was very 
late when he remembered that he had not partaken | 
of his supper, and left us to return to his camp. H 

Turning to Nat, who had been sitting by, listening | 
to our conversation, I remarked that I was very glad 
we were to have company for the remainder of our 
journey; but to my surprise, I found that he seemed 
any thing but pleased at the prospect, for he said,— 

“Glad, ef yer want a fight. That ’ere train’s load- 
ed with plata, ef Laint mistaken, and it'll never git 
through without bein’ attacked by robbers, ef ’taint 
by ’Paches; an’ them greasers aint worth a cent to 
fight. It’s too late ter help it now, though, an’ we'd 
better turn in.” 

Early the next morning we again started, but at 
| Nat’s urgent solicitation, permitted Don Jose’s train 
to leave nearly an hour in advance of our party, 
Our day’s journey was only about ten miles, over a 
rough, mountain bridle path, scarcely wide enough 
for the animals with their packs to travel on! Quite 
late in the afternoon we encamped upon the bank of 
a little stream of clear but very warm water, called 
by the Mexicans Rio Carmen, if I remember rightly. 

After supper I noticed that Nat seemed very reti- 
cent, and was busily engaged in cleaning his carbine. 
I spoke to him, and to my surprise found that he 
really anticipated an attack from robbers or 
Apaches, for he had noticed smoke in several direc- 
tions, which he insisted was intended as signals. I 
rather scouted the idea, and turned the conversation 
to another topic, as I saw Don Jose approaching, 
with the evident intention of visiting our camp. 

In the course of our conversation that evening, 
he informed us that a portion of his mules were 
loaded with fifty-two thousand silver dollars, the 
plata having been taken to Chihuahua to be coined, 
and that he was now returning with it to the mines, 
where it would be used as a circulating medium by 
the people in the vicinity. The coin was transport- 
ed in the same manner as bullion; between three and 
four thousand dollars making an ordinary load for 
amule. As he said nothing concerning the proba- 
bility of an attack upon the train, I did not venture 
to raise the question myself. 





PACK MULES. 


The night passed without any alarm. We left our 
camp nearly two hours after Don Jose’s had started 
in the morning. We had travelled some four or five 
miles when we saw a Mexican approaching in great 
haste from the direction of the mines, who urged us 
to hurry on to the assistance of Don Jose, who had 
been attacked by the /adrones—robbers. The man 
informed us that as the party was advancing along 
the road, which was a mere bridle-path upon the 
border of a precipice, they were surprised te find 
that it was barricaded by a pile of stones whieh had 
evidently been placed there but a few hours before. 
The path was so narrow that to turn back was an 
impossibility ; while for any one to pass along beside 
the mules seemed quite as impracticable. Still two 
of the men managed to reach the obstruction and 
commenced to roll the stones over the side of the 
precipice, when the sharp crack of a rifle was heard 
and one of the poor fellows fell dead. 

In an instant the cry of robbers had been raised, 
and Don Jose had rallied his men as effectually as 
possible in the confined position in which he found 
himself, and had sent the man back to urge us to 
hurry on to his assistance, 








upon them. They had already killed two of his 


! . 
men and three of his mules. 


Nat heard the story patiently to the end, and then 
said, “What's the use of parleying with them fel- 
lers. Give ’em a touch of old Sharpe. I'll take that 
feller with the big blanket.” 

No sooner said than done. The leader and two of 
his men were seen to drop to the ground, The bal- 
lance of the party now discharged their rifles at us, 
the ball from one of them striking a rock near by, 
and glancing, wounded one of my mules, who, sud- 
denly starting, lost his balance and pitched head- 
long into the abyss below. 

Another volley from our rifles and the cowardly 
rascals beat a retreat, leaving us to pursue our 
course unmolested, with the loss of four mules and 
two of Don Jose’s muleteers, 





LEADING THE TRAIN, 


Meeting with no further adventure worthy of note 
we reached Corriletus, on the morning of the fifth 
day out from Chihuahua, and accepting the hospi- 
talities of Don Jose, we passed a week very pleasant- 
ly in examining the many wonders which we found 
in the vicinity. 

Don Jose’s gratitude knew no bounds for the time- 
ly assistance we had rendered him, and upon our 
leaving his h la, he insisted upon presenting 
me with his favorite white riding mule, that I had 
so much admired; while to each of my companions 
he gave them their choice from a mulada—drove—of 
several hundred, besides offering to become our 
banker for any amount that we might require while 
in the country. 

A journey of eight days brought us safely to 
Franklin, well pleased with our visit to the mines. 

I found the white mule one of the finest riding an- 
imals that I ever bestrode, and upon leaving the 
country I presented it to Nat, as a token of my ap- 
preciation of his faithful services. 
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For the Companion. 


A MONDAY MORNING IN THE MU- 
NICIPAL COURT. 


Superintendent Savage, of the Boston police, 
claims in his last annual report that “in the main- 
tenance of peace and good order, in the security of 
life and property, and in the enjoyment of equal 
rights and civil and religious liberty, the city of Bos- 
ton will compare favorably with any city in the 
world.” 

Unlike many large and growing cities, Boston is 
now exhibiting an annual decrease in crime in pro- 
portion to the increase of her population. Two- 
thirds of the crimes committed in the city are at- 
tributed to drunkenness, and in this respect there is 
progress in reform. There are now five hundred less 
places where intoxicating liquors are sold than in 
1871, and the number of arrests for drunkenness has 
not kept its proportion to the increase of population 
by some ten per cent, 

This is a creditable statement, yet the old Puri- 
tan city, with its multiplying schools, its warmly 
advocated and steadily advanced reforms, and es- 
thetic and musical culture, has its dark side, its 
criminal precincts, and haunts of ignorance and 
vice. There were arrested during the year ending 





Dec. 31, 1873, nearly 28,000 persons, of whom nearly 
; 11,000 were women and minors. Of these, 11,519 
| were for drunkenness; 398 for being common drunk- 
| ards, and 5,291 for disorderly conduct, arising in 
| most cases from the use of intoxicating liquors, 
Nearly all of those arrested for other crimes were 
| persons of intemperate habits. 
| The person who visits the Municipal or Police 
Court on a Monday morning will witness some hu- 
' miliating secncs. We say on a Monday morning, 
| for Saturday and Sunday nights are prolific with 
| misdoings among the ignorant and easily tempted, 
who, released from the cares and toils of the week, 
and having little taste or education for intellectual 
| enjoyments, snatch a transient exhilaration from the 
| intoxicating cup. 
These weekly merry-makings often end in misde- 
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meanors or crimes. The victim wakes up in the | dropped in to hear what the sentence of her! toa cordial acceptance by all the people North internal revenue department, which was no’ 
morning and finds himself in the Police Station, | blessed Mike might be, who was as good a lad as , and South of the results of the war. 


not unfrequently unconscious of the exact nature 


ever drew breath, if he’d only let liquor alone} 
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t so 
| oppressive to those obliged to pay taxes, but was 
Honors to the memory of Union soldiers by | far more scandalous, so far as the government 


of the charge against him. Prisoners arrested | and be dacent and stiddy.” He had “inherited | Confederates, and to the memory of Confederate | was concerned, A law was passed a few years 


for disturbing the peace are usually lodged in| 
the Police Station-houses for the night, and con- | 
veyed to the Tombs, under the Court House, in | 
the morning. The means of conveyance is a| 
close carriage, commonly called the “Black Ma- 
ria,’’ into which men, women and children, the 
white and the black, the drunk and the sober, 
are crowded in a manner hardly befitting dumb ; 
animals, than whom they often receive less kind- 
ness and consideration, We have seen girls hus- 
tled into one of these carriages among bruised 
men, taking the matter as a joke, and laughing 
at the hideous spectacle. “It is not often I takes 
a ride on a fine morning like this,” we lately 
heard one say in this humiliating situation, with 
a mock salute to the officer, as the door of the 
carriage came too with a contemptuous bang. 

We visited the Municipal Court on a recent 
Monday morning, and through the courtesy of a 
member of the bar, were given a place where we 
could observe the appearance and conduct of the 
prisoners. 

“There are eighty-one this morning,” said “Un- 
cle Cooke,”’ with his usual benignant expression. 
“Fifty-one are for drunkenness. [have just been 
down into the Tombs and have talked with them 
all.” 

Every one in Boston has heard of “Uncle 
Cooke,” the prisoner’s friend. When a boy, or 
girl, or poor woman, fall into the policeman’s 
hands, the first tearful inquiry is for “Uncle 
Cooke,” He is always to be found at the Muni- 


the love of a drop too much from his daddy. I 
do set so much by Mike,’ she presently added, | 
“he is such a comfort to me when he is all right; | 
he always hada heart to feel for his auld mo-| 
ther.” 

At last Mike’s name was called. She rose 
from her seat and stood like a statue. We 
doubt not that Mike’s affection and kindness 
were about all the world had for her. Tears 
filled her eyes as Mike’s face appeared; then she 
bent an anxious look on the clerk. “Six months 
in the House of Industry.” The woman dropped 
as though shot. ‘How lonely [ll be this spring,” 
she at last said. “Poor Mike, he inherited it 
from his father.” 

f 

| ati 





cipal Court, ready to help any friendless prisoner | 
who deserves pity and leniency. He seems truly | 
happy in his work, and the neglected children of 

the city always speak of him as a protector and 

a friend. “I have lost my own children,” we | 
once heard him say, “and now I try to be a fa-| 
ther to all.” 





LUM | 


At quarter before eleven o’clock the officers were 
directed to bring up the prisoners, who were 
seated on their arrival in a large box or apart- 
ment in one corner of the room. Only the offi- 
cers could see them, except when they were 
brought into open court, upon the witness-stand, 
which was the case if they plead “not guilty.” 

Fora time the business was disposed of very 
rapidly. “Michael Rafferty,” said the clerk, 
“you are charged with the crime of drunken- 
ness; are you guilty or not guilty?” A dismal 
groan of “Guilty” came up from the box, “You 
are fined three dollars and costs, and stand com- 
mitted to the House of Correction until paid.” 
“Mary Flynn?” “Here.” “You are charged with 
being a common drunkard, Are you guilty or not 
guilty?” The faint voice of an unseen woman 
comes up from the box, “Guilty,” and with a 
pitiful, helpless look, Mary hears “Six months 
at the House of Correction,” and receives the ex- 
pected announcement in silence. We could but 
ask in our hearts who sold weak, tempted Mary 
the liquor that brought her there? and why was 
not this question asked at this time? So for 








i “House of Industry, 





She wiped her tear-wet face on her torn and 
faded cloud, and fumbled her dress with a trem- 


bling hand. Her heart would, too, be in the 
”? on the island in the har- 
bor, during all the green spring-time. We could 
but ask again who put the intoxicating cup to 
the lips of this our tempted widow’s son? 

The business rapidly proceeds; it is noon now, 
one after another has played his little part in the 
shifting scenes of this dark drama of human 
frailty, and the whole ends with a spectacle sad- 
der than all the rest, but one not unfrequently 
seen. “John Mellvaine!’—-A middie-aged man, 
evidently of intemperate habits, takes the stand, 


charged with assault upon his wife. ‘Mary 
Mellvaine!’— Up from the witness’ benches 


comes a timid, hesitating woman, with a patient, 
lover face, scarred and blackened around the 
eyes, with the marks of blows. John and Mary 
stand facing each other, just as they once stood 
under different circumstances, in the vanished 
years at the bridal altar when life lay fair before 
them. She swears in the presence of the clerk to 
tell “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” We need not repeat the story. Who 
does comprehend it? She speaks of her “five 
children.” John is asked if he has any ques- 
tions to ask the witness. “Did I mean to strike 
you, Mary?” “No, John, you intended to strike 
my sister, and I received the blow.” And who 
sold the liquor that, after the birth of five chil- 
dren, changed the sweet memories of the mar- 
riage altar to a scene like this? H. B. 


+or - —-—— 
“THE BLUE AND THE GRAY.” 


One of the most promising indications of the 
return of good fecling between the North and the 
South is the discussion this year by the former 
soldiers of the Union, of the question whether it 
would not be wise to decorate with flowers the 
graves of Confederate soldiers as well as those of 
the brave men who fought under the stars and 
stripes. 

The suggestion has not been everywhere well 
received. In the minds of many earnestly loyal 
men, it is deemed unwise so soon to efface the 


soldiers by Union men, do not mean in any sense | ago, allowing contracts to be made with three 
a yielding of principle. They would be given as | persons, to help the regular officers of internal 
a recognition of the fact, that both armies were | revenue in collecting taxes which property-hold. 
made up of brave men animated by equally earn- | ers were wrongfully withholding from govern. 
est patriotism. We should abate none of our ment, and giving to those three persons a moiety, 
loyalty, but should give expression to the senti- | or one-half of all they thus succeeded in collect. 
ment that the gallant soldiers of the South were | ing. This was the origin of the now famous Sap. 





remembrance of the fact, that on the one side 


Americans, and that the survivors of the war are 
again our fellow-countrymen. 

“Next year,” said one of our brave ex-Generals, 
“it will be the blue and the gray,” meaning that 
decoration day in 1875 would be observed in 
common by the survivors of both armies; and we 
believe that in some instances it was “the blue 
and the gray” this year. 

Whether it comes next year, or ten years hence, 
it is certain that by-and-by the gallantry of the 


soldiers on both sides will be deemed the com- | 


mon heritage of all. So it has been in all coun- 
tries. No Englishman looks with shame or ill- 
feeling upon such battles as Newbury and Lans- 
downe, Marston Moor and Naseby, or upon the 
descendants of those who were engaged on either 
side. All are satisfied that those days resulted 
for the best good of their country, and the chil- 
dren of the defeated would not have had them 
turn out differently. 

It will of course take a long while for the 
Southern people to look in this way upon our 
great civil war; but the day will assuredly come. 
Perhaps it will be hastened by their perceiving 
that at the North there are but few—and those 
fast disappearing—traces of any thing that can 
be called ill-will towards the South. And there 
could be no better evidence that this is the state 
of feeling, than the growing willingness of the 
former soldiers of the Union to scatter fragrant 
flowers on the resting-places of those who in 
lifetime met them on the field of battle. 


Or 
IF WE WOULD. 

Ah, the wrong that might be righted 
If we would but see the way! 

Ah, the pains that might be lightened, 
Every hour and every day; 

If we would but hear the pleadings 
Of the hearts that go astray. 


Let us step outside the stronghold 
Of our selfishness and pride; 

Let us lift our fainting brothers, 
Let us strengthen ere we chide; 

Let us, ere we blame the fallen, 

Hold a light to cheer and guide. 
densi actinic 
**“MOIETIES.’’ 

There has been much discussion in Congress 
during the present session on the subject of the 
“moiety system.” It may be well to explain 
briefly the cause of the discussion. 


The merchant who brings goods from foreign | 


countries to the United States is obliged to make 
oath before our Custom-House officers as to the 
cost of the merchandise he imports. These 
goods are taxed, and the taxes or “duties” vary 
according to the articles imported. Thus if the 
duty is twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, the 
amount to be paid to the government, will of 
course be greater or less, according to the value 
of the goods. If the merchant makes a false 
oath as to the value of the merchandise, he 
cheats the government. The law provides that 
if any false oath is made, or if any fraud of 
any kind on importations is committed, the gov- 
ernment may prosecute the merchant, and recov- 
er not only the amount out of which it has been 
cheated, but also the entire value of the importa- 
tion. 

For instance, suppose a dry goods merchant 
imports $50,000 worth of gloves and $10,000 worth 
of handkerchiefs. He states the value of the 
handkerchiefs one cent apiece less than it really 
is, and cheats the government out of one hundred 
dollars. He is liable to be fined $60,000 for this 
offence. 


born contracts. 

The evil was, that instead of seeking to collect 
taxes that would not be otherwise paid, the cop. 
tractors sought to have heavy taxes of all kinds 
paid through them. Instead of assisting the reg- 
ular officers, the regular officers were thus direct. 
ed to assist them. The consequence was, that 
large part of the taxes passed through the hands 
'of Sanborn and the other contractors, and one. 
half of it was retained; so that they received and 
held under the law thousands of dollars which 
of right belonged in the treasury of the United 
States. Serious charges have been brought 
against some of our public officers for suffering 
these contracts to be made in such & way that the 
government was used to enrich men who really 
rendered no service to it. 

The public mind has been very much excited 
over the disclosures made in the meicty system, 
and it probably will be entirely done away. 

——_+or— 
TATTOOING. 

One of the curious results of civilization is the 
transference of the work of self-adornment from 
the men to the women, or—begging their pardon 
—the ladies. In all civilized lands it is the sex 
most beautiful by nature, which surrounds itself 
also—or tries to do so—with artificial beauty, It 
is the ladies—jewels themselves—who are adorned 
with gems, and who make our nests gay with 
their bright and sometimes fantastic garments. 
| Innature it is different. It is the male birds 
who sport the most brilliant plumage. %0 
among savage tribes, the women not only do 
the hardest work, but they present the plainest 
appearance. It is the men who wear chignons, 
|in which they stick gay feathers, and who other- 
| wise adorn themselves. Not generally with 
bright dresses, indeed, for when they are in full 
costume they are in bare skins: but their hides 
are decorated with various stripes and patterns 
in the brightest colors. Just consider what an 
advantage there is in this style of ornament. The 
colors are fast and will wash; they will last, too, 
a man’s whole life. A dandy in a hot climate 
may thus be as gay as he pleases, without en- 
cumbering himself with clothes. 

Let us not turn up our noses at this primitive 
; fashion, for it is probable our own ancestors in 
| England were addicted to it. When Julius Ce- 
' 











sar went to Britain, in the reign of Queen Bo- 
adicea, and instead of going as a beau to see her, 
| tried to seize her, he tells us in his commentaries, 
| that he found the natives had a way of dyeing— 
|their skins. And did he not give the name of 
| Picts to some of the tribes ?—which means paint- 
|ed, not picked men, though the great Julius cer- 
tainly picked off a great many of them. 
| Insome of the ancient tombs of Egypt there 
| are paintings which represent white men bearing 
| tattoo-marks on their bodies. These were prob- 
, ably from Thrace, and were the people who made 
their mark (or marks) in the world in those days. 
Now-a-days it is the New Zealanders, the South 
| Sea Islanders, and the Africans who excel in 
| making picture frames of their bodies. The first 
have brought the art of tattooing to such perfec- 
| tion that when one of them is fully painted he is 
j admired not only by his own countrymen, but 
| even by European missionaries. In ordinary life 
ja chief covers up his charms in mats, but when 
he goes to war, he then throws aside his clothing 
| and proudly displays his painted proportions. 
In New Zealand tattooing is a profession. 
| We doubt whether any nice young lady would 


an hour the clerk proceeded, sentencing the pris- j nen fought for the unity of their country, on the 


oners, as timid responses of “guilty”? came up | other to break it. They fear that the effect of 
from the prisoners’ box. 


}equal honors to the memory of men on both 
Many of the criminals had young faces. More | sides will be to cause the youth of the country to 
or less children are always to be found among | feel that there was really no difference between 
the unfortunates in a Monday morning court. | loyalty and disloyalty. There are other persons, 
On this morning there were two little boys, and we believe they are few in number, who 
charged with stealing. The witnesses for them have not yet been able to overcome their sense of 
were their own playmates, and the witnesses | personal wrong towards those who caused the 
against them were the officers. It was proved death, perhaps, of their husbands, sons and 
that the boys were ignorant of the nature of the | brothers. 

crime they had committed, and as “Uncle Cook” | But the feeling thas become general that the 


was very persuasive, and the judge disposed to| time has nearly come for the veil of forgetfulness 


be lenient, they were discharged. They went | to be drawn over the passions and hatreds of the 
out of the court-room with smiling faces, in com- civil war. 
pany with their mother and the playmates who | unflinching loyalty that saved the country, or to 
had witnessed in their favor. 

Among the spectators was an Irish mother, | Northern men will still hold to their opinion, and 
who, as she told a friend by her side, “had left | Southern men to theirs. Time only, and the 
her washin’, and bakin’, an’ all of it, and just | passing away of the present generation, can lead 





;admit that both parties were equally right. 


The law has also been that if any fraud should | be able to perform the bloody operation; for the 
be discovered and a fine laid, a moiety, or one- skin has to be punctured to such an extent that 
half of the amount* should be divided equally be-' the loss of blood is sometimes quite serious. A 
tween the person who informed the government | seaman who was kept a prisoner in one of the 
of the fraud, and the Custom-House officers. | South Sea Islands, and who received the honor 

The result of this has been that merchants | of the national decoration, found it no joke. 
have been prosecuted not only for real frauds, | They pricked him with sharp-toothed instru 
but for some that they did not mean to commit. | ments all over. “The operation lasted four hours, 


ernment in any way have thus been compelled to 
pay thousands of dollars. The law gave informers 
great privileges. The books and papers of any 
importing merchant could be seized and exam- 





Men who had not intentionally cheated the goy- | during which the chief’s daughters wiped the 


blood from his face with a bunch of dried flax. 


| Then they washed him at a neighboring stream, 
jdried him before a fire, and gave hiin his gar- 
ments one by one, except his shirt, which one of 





It is not necessary to yield any of the | 


ined to see if fraud had been committed. The | the ladies put on her own person, wearing it hind 

| system worked great mischief, and at last a vig- | side before. So severe had been the scarifying 

| orous movement was begun to have it repealed. | that he lost his sight for three days, and did not 
At the time we write, a bill repealing the moiety | fully recover for six weeks.”’ 

system has passed the House, and is awaiting ac- Notwithstanding the pain of the process, sail- 

tion in the Senate. | ors seem to have adopted the custom from the 


i There has also been a “moiety system” in the’ islanders, and very seldom will you find a sea 
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THE YOUTHS 





—— 
an who has not some tattoo marks about his 
ody—an anchor, a ship in full sail, and the 
ames of the various ladies who have at different 
times aud places enlisted his tarry but not very 
stick-fast affections. 

Soldiers, too, it is said, sometimes follow suit, 
or pattern after the sailors. But they are not so 
wady to distinguish themselves in this line, as 
sattaoing or branding is a punishment inflicted on 
jeserters in the army in England. A letter “D” 
is pricked into the skin, and ink, saltpetre or | 
gupowder rubbed into the punctures. The mark | 
jsmade two inches beiow the armpit, so that it 
is ordinarily covered by the clothing; but the 
wldier esteems his *D.’’ no more an honor than | 
acdergyman now-a-days does his “D. D.” 


+o>—_____ 
A SHARP RETORT, 

The late Lady Blessington, of England, was fa- 
yous for her wit and sharp repartee. Many of her 
won mots are still famous, and are frequently quoted 
asthe best specimens of their kind. She spared no- 
body when the humor was on her, and nobles and | 
nonarehs felt the keenness of her satire, while the 
perfect grace of words and manner added to the 
sting. 

The Emperor Napoleon once winced at a sarcasin, 
which, in courtly phrase, reminded him of the inse- 
curity of his power, and of his possible exile from 
Paris. She was offended at his neglect of her, for | 
when he was a poor man in England, her palace, 
(jore House, Was open to him at all times with a lav- 
ish hospitality. But when reverses forced her to 
Paris, after he became Emperor, for a long time he | 
paid her no attention. At last he invited her to a | 
ull, and, receiving her graciously, asked, ‘Do you } 
stay longin Paris?’’ She could not resist the temp- | 
tation toa sharp retort, and auswered quickly, “No! 
Doyou?” The Emperor was silent, for the taunt 
strack home. 

+o 
AMERICAN HOMES, 

Travellers tell large stories of the wonderful pal- | 
aes in Europe, of their elegant architecture, and 
countless rooms, anul costly furniture. But Ameri- 
caus may console themsclves that the better class of 
theirown homes are generally provided with more 
comforts than these splendid buildings. They are | 
\uilt for show and splendor, ours are designed for 
enjoyment. - 

When Prince Napoleon was visiting in this coun- 
ty, with his wife Clotilde, he expressed a wish to 
we the interior arrangements of some of the best 
private houses in New York. He looked with won- | 
dronthe steam apparatus for heating; on the wa- | 
es running to all the chambers; the speaking- | 
tales, &e., &c., and then expressed the opinion that | 
inapplianees for comfort, we were in advance of all 
theworld. He referred with contempt to his own | 
yartments in the Palais Imperial. **They are small, | 
wretched holes, unprovided with any of the ingen- 
inisand labor-saving contrivances which I have just 
se,and so uncomfortable that when I was first | 
nutied I was ashamed to take my wife to them.” | 


i 
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WASHING-DAY IN GERMANY. 

Washing-day is generally the most disagreeable of 
the week, and puts to severe tests the patience of 
servants and the temper of mistresses. In Germarty 
the aversion to it is so strong, that it comes only 
meeayear. It is the aim of young women, before 
marriage, to lay up a stock of sheetings, and linens, 
uxt under-clothes, that may last the entire year. It 
Tequires a large outlay both of money and time, and 
isthe most important part of the bride’s trosseau. 

As fast as articles are used and laid aside, they are 
Put into an cmpty room, or closet, devoted to this 
purpose, and there they continue to accumulate for 
the year. When the washing-season comes, parties 
who give themselves wholly to this work, come to 
the house with all the implements needed to finish 
most rapidly and effectively. There is, of course, 
‘general upturning of home comfort till the end is 
tached; but then every thing is in perfect order, 
with a prospect of a quiet home for twelve long 
months, The author of “Peasant Life in Germany” 
gives a long account of this curious custom. 


| 


| 








————+e-r——_- 
WASHINGTON'S STRENGTH, 

George Washington, like Charles Sumner, was fa- 
. us for manly beauty, and for fine muscular devel- 
opment. He was taller than Mr. Sumner, and prob- 
a ly stronger, for he excelled in all the games of his 
tative State, and excited universal wonder by his 
ats. Vice-President Wilson tells one or two inci- 
dents he obtained from Mr, Custis: 


Dering a Vistat Arlington House, Virginia, in 1854, 
raked Mr. Custis if Washington could, like 
reply th Saxe, break a horseshoe; and received for 
cin _ he had no doubt he could if he tried, for 
oo nus Were the largest and most powerful he had 
‘te cif. Mr. Custis then gave several instances of 
: — s strength, of which I recall the follow- 
=i hen W ashington was 2 young man, he was 
as the one occasion as looker-on at wrestling 
ort, he the fashion in Virginia. Tired of the 
st a a retired to the shade of a tree, where he 
the ha sig a pamphlet till challenged to a bout by 

ero of the day and the strongest wrestler in the 
rk yashington declined till taunted with the 
hadintos hat he feared to try conclusions with the 
ing his eo, calinly came forward, and, without remov- 
Afierce ae grappled with his antagonist. There was 
champior ruggle fora brief space of time, when the 
dons fora, Ss hurled to the ground with such tremen- 

ree as to jar the very marrow of his bones. 


th 
th 





















Al : . “1 s 
th ming stance of his prodigious power was his 
Wee 16 stone across the f ’ 

Frederickstes ‘oss the Rappahannock at 


tg—a feat that it is quite safe to say has 





| whose “age was like a lusty winter, frosty, yet kind- 


| an interesting account of their cultivation: 


_ ground pea (peanut) grows beneath the surface of 


, are some planters who raise from one thousand to 


never been performed since. Later in life a number | 
of young gentlemen were contending at Mount Ver- | 
non in the exercise of throwing the bar. Washing- | 
ton, after looking on for some time, walked forward, | 


| Saying, “Allow me to try;” and grasping the bar, sent | 
| the iron flying through the air twenty feet beyond its 


| 
| 


former limits. Still later in his career, Washington, 


ly,” observed three of his workmen at Mount Ver- 
non vainly endeavoring to raise a large stone, when, 
tired of witnessing their unsuccessful attempts, he 

ut them aside, and, taking it in his iron-like grasp, | 
ifted it to its place, remounted his horse and rode on. | 
| 
| 





— ——+or-— 
PEANUTS, 

Peanuts are counted a little vulgar, but they are 
favorites with young people, and can’t be put down | 
by any amount of ridicule. The Boston Globe has | 

1 


The trade in the ‘“‘ground peas” or “grounders”’ of 
the South, or peanuts, as they are called at the | 
North, has grown into an extensive business. Sev- | 
eral firms on Merchants Row and in other streets | 
down town handle many thousand bushels annually ; 
and any one passing their stores may see great piles 
of these delicious esculents in bags holding several | 
bushels each, while the roasted fruit is dispensed | 
from every street corner stand and at most of the | 
candy, grocery and fruit stores in town. Familiar as | 
we all are with the taste and quality of peanuts, but | 
few of us are aware of where they are raised. The | 
little State of Delaware has the honor of growing 
about all that are raised in the United States. The 


the ground, as its name imports. The plant has 
somewhat the appearance of the common dwarf gar- 
den pea, though much more bushy. It is cultivated 
in hills. The pea grows on tendrils which put out 
from the plant and take root in earth. The fruit is 
picked from the roots by the hand, and the vines are 
a favorite for horses, mules and cattle. From thirty 
to eighty bushels are produced on anacre. There 


fifteen thousand bushels a year. 
—+or— 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL, 
A correspondent of the New York Times, in writ- 
ing of the French imperial exiles as Chiselhurst, says 
of the son of Napoleon IITI.: 


The Prince Imperial is a manly young fellow, with 
good shoulders, an elegant form and very clear, ex- 
pressive blue eyes. His legs are precisely like his 
father’s, short and a trifle bent, precisely like the 
legs of old cavalry officers who have spent their lives 
in the saddle. His voice is excellent, firm and dis- | 
tinct, and he expresses himself with great fluency, | 
without ever being at a loss for words. His manners | 
are a little stiff, according to French ideas, and more 
like those of an English lad of his age, but he is al- 
ways good-natured, amiable and ready to render any 
possible service to his friends. He has one quality 
possessed by his father—a faculty of remembering 
faces and names—and on more than one occasion on 
Monday he astonished his friends by remembering 

sons Whom he had not seen for years. This is a 
most important quality for a man in his position. 











4 
PUNNING, 
Punning is the lowest and most common kind of 
wit, but a good pun is welcome everywhere. The 


Tribune says that the two following puns are gen- 
uine: 

When Gov. Marcy was Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington, a person whose duty it was to receive callers 
on the Secretary and introduce them, in the dis- 
charge of his duties one day could not find the Sec- 
retary in his office. After looking in vain for hin, 
he rushed frantically up to a party whom he sup- 
posed would be able to inform him, and striking an 
attitude, exclaimed ,— 

“That Marcy I to others show, that Marcy show to 
me!” The counterpart suggests to me a very happy 
application of the quotation made by Mrs. Harriet 

echer Stowe. Some years ago, while passing up 
the Mersey on a voyage to Liverpool, looking over- 
board, she observed the muddy character of the riv- 
er, and remarked to a friend standing at her side, 
“The quality of Mersey is not strained.” 











—_—___+@>—___ —__——_— 
AMERICAN HEALTH, 

Madame Hyacinthe, the wife of the great French 
preacher, is an American lady, and has a poor opin- 
ion of the eating habits of her country. She thinks 
that much of the drunkenness among our people is 
owing to a bad diet. 

The great American malady is the malady of the 
stomach. Conscientious people become dyspeptics, 
non-conscientions people become drinkers. The ap- 
petite for drink is not necessarily made by drinking, 

ut,in nine cases out of ten, by the use of coffee, 
tea, pepper, pickles, mustard, spices, too much salt, 
hot bread and pastry, raw meat and grease, and, 
above all, tobacco. The cry of a depraved appetite, 
an inflamed stomach, is always for something strong- 
er. The use of soup, milk and salad, prepared with 
good oil, should be cultivated. Instead of rye for 
whiskey, raise grapes, that pure native wine may be 
used when needed. Distilleries are slaughter-houses 
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Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty | 
Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches | 
to be given to the seventy-jive subscribers to the Compan- | 


} 
14 rho s 3 > largest number o w subscribers | ; ae 
ion, who send us the largest number of new subs | and raised frightful quantities every tin 


up to July 1, 1874. The offer was made last November, 
and includes all new names sent since that month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Premium for | 
each new name. | 














% $535 

1 Fine Piano, Seven Octave, co: -8450 
1 Smith American Organ, ¢ $300 | 
1 Smith American Organ, cost... $190) 
6 Gold Waltham Watches, Huntin 

cost OT eac eo 
6 Gold Wat 

keepers, cost of each 75 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting 

keepers, Cost of each......... 860 
6 Gold Watches, lIlunting C 

keepers, cost of each.. 850 
6 Gold Watches, Open Fac 

ek fg Sree S35 
12 Silver Waches, Hunting C 

eee a TB a ee $25 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting C good time- 

ee ge RCS ERE $20 






17 Silver Watches, Open 


aces, good time- 
Keepers, cost of each 


The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the 
world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make 
the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and Con- 
cert Room. This that we offer is one of Chickering & 
Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we 
gave last year, for the largest number of new names, 
has received most gratifying commendation. 

The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
It is of fine workmanship, beautiful finish, and in rich- 
ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
instrument. 

The two Smith American P: 
‘These are from the mannitactory of 
The reputation of this firm is an assurance of the excel- 
lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more 
sought throughout the country than those of these 
manufactur —anid certainly none are more deserving 
of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now turnish a Watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. They have given years of 
patient and skilful application to the perfecting of an 
American Watch, that would be a credit to American 





‘arlor Organs.— 
..D.& H.W. Smith. 





rs 








genius and workmanship, and having succeeded, are 
now in the full tide of successful manufacture. These 


that we offer rank among their best timekeepers. They 
are full jeweled, with expansion balance, and are en- 
closed in heavy gold hunting cases. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades. 





Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premituns given will pay fiandsomely for each sub- 
scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure pros- 
pect of an additional and most gratifying Present if 
you persevere. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year, 





Bradley’s Patent Croquet. 


me & 





(Bradley’s Patent Socket Bridge as it always appears in 
any soil.) 

This is our Premium Croquet Set which has become the 
universal favorite wherever it is known. The scores of 
letters received from the hundreds who received it last 
year speak of it in the highest praise. Its advantages over 
other Croquet Sets consist chiefly in the patent socket 
bridges (see cuts) and the improved mallets and balls, and 
contains eight of each. 


Look on THIS Picture, then on THAT. 





of men, and should be dealt with as such; and 
money gained from selling liquors is blood money, 
and should never touch the palm of an honest man. 


~---—+- > —-—- 
SHAKESPEARE’S TOMB, 

Our readers have probably all heard of the in- 
scription on Shakespeare’s tomb, forbidding the re- 
moval of his body, and perhaps it will be interesting 
to see it in the exact form in which itis printed, as it 
isa curious specimen of old spelling: 

“Good Friend, for Jesvs sake forh«are 
To digg Y-E dvst EncloAsed HERE 
Blest be Y-— Man T-Y spares T-hs Stones 
And cvrst be He T-Y moves my bones.” 

In consequence of this inscription the people of 
Stratford-on-Avon are afraid to put their feet on the 
stones above the grave, and the body of the greatest 
English poet has not been placed with other geniuses 
in Westminster Abbey. 

<athieatinaaadililiiap 





JONES is a philosophical thief. He was hauled up 
for stealing a pair of boots; but pleaded it was done 
in a fit of abstraction. ‘We doubt neither the fit 
nor the abstraction,” said the judge; “but, in the 
law, we call it petty larceny ; and so the court gives 
| you three months in the House of Correction.” 











day’s playing.) 
The sockets are wooden pins, pointed at one end, so tha 


ends of the bridges are placed. The bridges are thus hel 
| firmly, and can be readily taken from the ground and re 
placed at pleasure. 
best Northern rock maple. 
chestnut box, and is accompanied by Prof. Rover’s Cro: 
quet Manual. 

We will send this Set to any address by freight or ex 
press, charges to be paid by the purchaser, on receipt o 
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PRESENT SUBSCRIBER to the Companion who will send wi 
four new names and $6 00 in advance. 


Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 





| pected she would live from one hour to ancther. 


| indispensable article of med 
5) MR 


{The ordinary Cogn Bridge, in a soft soil, after one 
they may be easily driven into the ground. Into these the 
The mallets and balls are made of the | 


Each set is packed in a neat | 


$500. We will.also give this Set as a Premium to any 


AN ANXIOUS MOTHER SAVES HER 
CHILD. 


Hoping my feeble but honest statement m 
eye of some anxious mother, I cheerfully w 
of the sickness of my child, who is nine y 
was taken sick in the year I867. She had 2 


y reach the 









he coughed. 
employed several prominent physicians; sti could 
daily see the flesh wasting from her bon 
yhysician who atiended her pronounced her ec: 
Tadaed: she had got so low and far gone the 












Though 
not thinking I could save her, 1 felt that, as 1 if 
existed, I must continue trying. While in th 
state of mind 1 was advised to try VEGETIN 
I did not indulge in the least hope, 
iving small doses; 2nd I could see h 
influence. I followed on regularly u 
ease, Scrofula, showed itself by som a) 
charging one at a time, until there were five large running 
sores right opposite her lungs, which seemed firmly en- 
grafted into the system. Still, after these sores appeared 
she began to mend rapidly. I gave the VEGETINE more 
freely then; and this was the only medicme searching 
enough to bring it out. Finally the sores commenced to 
heal and they disappeared in the same way as they came, 
| —one ata time; and at the end of six months from the 
| time I commenced to give her VEGETINE every sore had 
[Sa she was completely cured. She is now 
| enjoying good health, with no signs of Scrofula or Con- 
| sumption. It shows conclusively that VEGETINE saved 
| her life; and I do not hesitate to proclaim it as the most 
icine that has been discovered, 
. BROWN, 
abridge Street. 
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No. 6 
East Cambridge, Mass., May 5, 1870. 


ACTION OF VEGETINE. 


A large class of diseases depends on the presence of a 
| morbid material in the blood, or, What amon, ts to the 
| same thing, on the constant working of a morbid process 
in that fluid. The object in the treatment of such diseases 
| is to obtain in each cuse some remedy that shall be able to 
counteract this process; that shall destroy > morbid in- 
fluence at work, and thus restore health. V&GETINE acts 
on the blood and on the system ge ly; and, when 
used, it is absorbed, taken up by the ve ind cirenlated 
through the system with the blood, reaching the most hid- 
den and remote parts. In all blood disexs ’ 
eases of the skin ¢ nervousness, it i 
remedy. VEGETINE acts as 2 restorative; restovi 
blood certain materials in which it is deticient, and thus 
curing disease which depends on the want of a substance 
similar in nature to itself. In debility, the blood is im- 
poverished. In dise s of the kidneys. causing urinary 
deposits, there is a want of those principles which should 
naturally hold them in solution. In consumption, there 
| isa deficiency of fat in the em. In rheumatirm, an 
| excess of acid is formed. li of these diseases there is 
awant. 
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VEGETINE supplies this want, or deficient matter, and 
thus restores a right state of things. It supplies it to the 
| blood directly, or causes it to be gencrated there. Erup- 
| liors on the skin and Serofula arc caused by the presence 
| in the blood of a morbid material. VEGETINE counteracts 





| this process, destroys the morbid influence at work, and 
in this way restores health. 
VEGETINE is sold by all Drugyists. 
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For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Uncquaied. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Nass. 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. 


mpors, 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
~ly 











That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 


| citement at Newport, Long wh and elsewhere last 
| season, will be brought out this s ng in sets of eight dif- 
| ferent stvles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
| $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
| deseribed in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
| alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on application. 
i- WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 












VAILL’S 
Manutactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Ada pted for the p: } rlor, dra wing 
PATENT 


—- 








room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 





~ FOLDING 


sof folding cane seat chaiis for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
a For sale by all first-class deal- 





| 
| 
| 
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"E,W. VAILL, CHAIRS 


4) Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
watentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers 





| 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


s | Endless Amusement for both Young and Oid. 


| The Great Puzzles They are sure to PLEASE 


everybody. Packages con- 
Puzzles sent anywhere for 25 cents. 


f 


* taining one dozen different 
COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 


Address PUZZLE 
5 packages for $1, or 12 packages for $2. BWeow Tt 











MY OLD HOME. 

The dull routine of daily toil escaped, 

Behind the steam-horse swiftly borne away, 
Again, where all life’s sweetest hopes were shaped, 

That well-remembered spot I seek to-day. 
There resteth o’er the vale the same sweet calm 

That seemed to hem the dear old home of yore. 
In vernal sunshine lies the happy farm 

And daisied ways that pass the farm-house door, 
The same fair orchards, blossom-scented still, 

Tempts the fair song-birds to the old farm home, 
While yet the rustic murmur of the hill 

Joins with the rushing stream its pleasant tone. 
Ah me! how oft above yon mimic falls 

I’ve angled for the shiner and the trout! 
A thousand thoughts the lovely scene recalls, 

I deemed from memory’s page long blotted out. 


Behold, it seems but yesterday since I 

Leaned o’er the moss-wreathed railing of yon 

bridge, 

Buoyant with youthful ardor, to espy 

The fisher dart his bow-net through the sedge! 
And how unchanged that row of lordly trees 

That long have graced the little winding road; 
E’en like beloved voices in the breeze 

Their rustling wakes the olden charmed mood, 
And those green willows by the river-side, 

Their pensile branches in the water dip 
Just as of yore, when, floating with the tide, 

Love’s charmed dream was told with youthful lip. 
And now a dearer sight than these I spy; 

*Tis yonder school-house on thé rugged hill, 
Whose wind-swept portal opes as I draw nigh, 

As though ’twould give me silent welcome still. 
To that e’er sacred, well-remembered room, 

Where first the alphabet I pondered o’er, 
Alas! across it lies the shade of gloom,— 

I miss the light of faces gone before, 
But now the homestead porch my tired feet 

Have reached, and gladly passing through, 
The old-time faces in the hall I greet, 

And old affections tenderly renew. 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
—_— —— +r ———_$_— 


For the Companion. 


THE BLIND GIRL’S ONLY COM- 
FORT. 

A young lady who was the victim of an acute 
disease, had suffered so severely from violent 
pains in the head, that she had become totally 
deaf and blind. In this condition she was taken 
before a council of eminent surgeons, examined 
and pronounced incurable. The only way of 
conversing with her was through the sense of 
touch, and in answer to her questions, the sur- 
geons tapped her hand to signify no, and 
squeezed her hand to signify yes. 

“Can nothing be done for me?” she said at 
last, in an eager tone, when the patient examina- 
tion was over; and the unwelcome tap fell upon 
her hand, putting an end to hope. 

The unexpected doom overcame her, and she 
wept aloud. “Shall I never, never see the light 
of day again? Shall I never more look upon a 
human face or hear a human voice? Must I be 
shut up so in silence and darkness all my life 
long?” 

While she was thus bitterly lamenting, a near 
friend, with apt and touching kindness, took up 
a Bible and held it to her breast. She caught 
the meaning of the act at once. 

“Is this the Bible?” she asked. 

A pressure of the hand told her “yes.” _Imme- 
diately she clasped the Holy Book and hugged it 
to her bosom, crying, “This is my only comfort 
now! Tecan never read it nor hear it read again; 


but Lean remember the many dear promises that | 


IT have learned out of it, 
and be resigned,” 


I will think of these 


And then she dried her tears and began to re- 
peat, “My grace is sufficient for thee,”’ “Cast thy 
burden on the Lord and He will sustain thee,” 
&e., until submission filled her soul, and the 
light of an enduring happiness shone upon her 
face. 

It is the beauty and value of heavenly words 


that they can still be sure and heard by the soul | 


after the outward senses have failed. They speak 

sweetly through the darkness of infirmity, and 

sing over the silence of the grave. (Prov. 6; 22). 
*e 


Rosr-PEARLS.—The rose-pearls of Turkey are 
formed by pounding fresh and young flowers in 


a mortar until they become a paste, spreading | 


this on cloth, and laying to partially dry in the 


| 
For the Companion. | 
| 
| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JUNE 18, 171, 








sun, When nearly dry they are pounded again ' head and prepare to elevate her back and thicken | stood by silently and sullen, and when 


in rose-water, then dried again, and so on until 
the paste is exceedingly fine, when it is rounded | 
into shape, polished with rose-water, for the sake 


of lustre and scent, and thus becomes the pretty | 


imposture celebrated as the rose-pearl. They are | first she was afraid to move, but presently began | fair prospects. Now, at the age of 
ot various colors—black, for the white throats of | to walk slowly about, smelling at the flowers in| Iam a wreck, body and mind, Yon led 


Circassia; 1ed, for the beauty of a darker depth; | 
blue, also for fairness, and a splendid amber, fit 
for all complexions, though chiefly for the bru- 
nette. 
a 
THE POETS OF ONE POEM. 

“Sing many songs that thou mayest be re- 
membered,” (Isa. 28: 16,) is rather a satire than a 
| serious recipe for securing fame. It seems easier 

to remember a single masterpiece than a multitude 
| of splendid things, and great authors’ names gen- 
erally go, in public mention, with the name of 
some single great work of theirs. It is surprising 
to find how many poets of real merit have “sung 
one song and died.” They saved themselves a 
| world of useless labor for fame by striking twelve 
| the first time and uttering no more. The Boston 
| Transcript, speaking of those who have written, 
/or are known by only one piece of verse, calls 
| them “ynonopoets,”’ and enumerates the follow- 
ing: 

One Henry Carey is supposed to be the author 
of “God Save the King,” but who remembers the 
| name of the young lieutenant to whom is attrib- 
| uted the “Marseillaise,” or has heard that of the 
|inspired private soldier, who conceived the 
| “Wacht am Rhein’? Is it on record that Hop- 
| kinson and Key ever made any other verses than 
| “Hail Columbia” and the “Star Spangled Ban- 
| ner’ respectively ? 
| John Howard Payne did compose some unsuc- 

cessful and now forgotten dramatic pieces, but, 
so far as we know, “Sweet Home”—thrown off 
hurriedly to fit some music—was his only poetic 
| effort. Edgar A. Poe was almost a monopoet, 
but the “Bells” and “Annabel Lee” will be re- 
| membered nearly as long as the “Raven.” Da- 
| vid Everett’s “You’d scarce expect one of my 
| age,”’ Edward Everett's “Alaric,’’ Charles Wolfe’s 
| “Burial of Sir John Moore,” Joseph R. Drake’s 
| “When freedom from her mountain height,’ 
j and Albert G. Greene’s “Old Grimes,’’ are mon- 
| opoems; so are Charles Kingsley’s “Three Fish- 
ers,” and those wonderful lines of Charles Dick- 
ens on England’s “Rare old plant’”—so replete 
with tender and genuine sentiment, and so free 
from the morbid fancies and distorted outlines 
which mar the prose works—at least the latter 
ones—of this brilliant author. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe’s “Battle hymn of the Republic,” that soul- 
stirring strain, is the only one of her poems 
which even now can be called to mind, 


To which should be added “My country, ’tis of 
Thee,” the basis of S. F. Smith’s celebrity. 


ter 
THE STAGE-HORSE “KITTY.” 
The following is one of Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner’s spirited little picture-sketches from life 
during one of his stage-coach journeys: 


May I never forget the spirited little jade, the 
off-leader in the third stage, the petted belle of 
the route, the nervous, coquettish, mincing mare 
of Marshy Hope. <A spoiled beauty she was; you 
could see that as she took the road with dancing 
oy tossing her pretty head about, and conscious 
of her shining black coat, and her tail done up 
“in any simple knot,” like the back hair of Shel- 
ley’s Beatrice Cenci. How she ambled, and si- 
dled, and plumed herself, and now and then let 
fly her little heels high in air, in mere excess of 
larkish feeling. 

“So, girl! so, Kitty!” murmurs the driver, in 
the softest tones of admiration; “she don’t mean 
any thing by it; she’s just like a kitten.” 

But the heels kept flying above the traces, and 
by-and-by the driver is obliged to “speak hash” 
to the beauty. The reproof of the displeased tone 
is evidently felt, for she settles at once to her 
work, showing perhaps a little impatience, jerk- 
ing her head up and down, and protesting by her 
nimble movements against the more deliberate 
| trot of her companion. I believe that a blow 
| from the cruel lash would have broken her 
| heart; or else it would have made a little fiend of 
the spirited creature. The lash is hardly ever 
good for the sex.— Atlantic Monthly. 





——_—__+o>—____—_ 
| A CAT STORY. 

The Virginia City (Nevada) Enterprise tells a 
funny cat story. We should not be inclined to 
credit it fully did we not know something of the 

| habits of this domestic pet. The other day a cat 
| was brought to Abington, Mass., from a distance 
of thirty miles; being released from her covered 
box, she actually escaped and made her way 
back to her old home: 


The floor of the office of the county clerk was 
day before yesterday covered with a carpet. 
This carpet is of a fanciful pattern, and in it are 
many bright colors, About the office is a cat, 
raised in the place and a stranger to any thing 
but naked floors, After the upholsterer had fin- 
ished his work the feline, “Maggie” by name, 
came from the office of the county auditor, sher- 
iff, or some other room about the Court House, 
i and, erying at the door, Mr. Thompson, county 

clerk, went to let her in. 

| Upon the door being opened “Maggie” was 
about to walk in as usual, when her eyes fell up- 
on the carpet. She instantly halted and gazed 








her tail. 

At last she was caught and carried to the cen- | 
tre of the room, and, after being soothed till | 
quiet, was gently placed upon the carpet. At| 


the pattern and stepping high, like a horse with 
the spring-halt, and whirling about with a fright- 
ened look whenever the claws of her hind feet 
caught in the threads of the fabric. 

At length she got the better of her fears and 
began to examine the situation more critically. 
In the pattern of the carpet at intervals of about 
four feet in all directions is a large figure of a 
bright scarlet color. After cautiously smelling | 
one of these spots, the cat lay down upon it and 
rolled over and over, displaying great pleasure. 
She then went to the next red spot and rolled up- 
on it, and so on over the whole room, selecting 
the bright red spots and rolling upon them till 
thoroughly tired out. She paid no attention to 
any color but red, though there are in the pat- 
tern of the carpet several other bright colors of 
various kinds. 


— <@--—--— — 


ESMERALDA. 
In childhood, mother, on thy tender breast, 
I’ve felt thy kisses on my tranquil brow. 
Awake thee, dearest, from thy peaceful rest, 
And save thy child from bitter sorrow now. 
The cruel world, unfeeling, heedeth not 
The plaint of one who was so dear to thee! 
But lone and friendless on this wretched spot, 
Thou, dearest mother, still wilt pity me. 
Ere yet sweet infancy had passed away, 
I felt thy tenderness each hour increase ; 
And thou didst teach me in maturer day 
That ways of virtue are the paths of ‘a 
Thy fond caresses and thy precepts mild, 
Must ever fervently remembered be ; 
O, look thee down upon thy suffering child, 
And, dearest mother, thou wilt pity me! 


+o 
A DISTURBED MUSICIAN. 
The following anecdote is told of Handel: 


Handel was one of the most humorous of mor- 
tals, and, at the same time, one of the most irri- 
table. His best jokes were perpetrated frequently 
during his most violent fits of passion. Having 
occasion to bring out one of his oratorios in a 
provincial town of England, he began to look 
about for such material to complete his orchestra 
and chorus as the place might afford. One and 
another was recommended, as usual, as being a 
splendid singer, a great player, and soon. After 
awhile, such as were collected were gathered to- 
gether in a room, and, after preliminaries, Han- 
del made his appearance, puffing, both arms full 
of manuscripts. 

“Gentlemen,” quoth he, “you all read manu- 
scripts?” 4 

“Yes, yes,” responded from all parts of the 
room. 

“We play in the church,” added an old man 
behind a violoncello. 

“Very well, blay dis,’’ said Handel, distribut- 
ing the parts. This done, and a few explanations 
delivered, Handel retired to a distant part of the 
room to enjoy the effect. 

The stumbling, fumbling and blundering are 
said to have been indiscribable. Handel’s sensi- 
tive ear and impetuous spirit could not long brook 
the insult, and clapping his hands to his ears, he 
ran to the old gentleman of the violoncello, and 
shaking his fist furiously at the terrified man and 
the instrument, said,— 

“You blay in de church—very well—you may 
blay in de church—for we read, de Lord is long- 
suffering, of great kindness, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin; you sal blay in de church, 
but you sal not blay for me!”’ and snatching to- 
gether his manuscripts, he rushed out of the 
room, leaving his astonished performers to draw 
their own conclusions, 


—_~+@9—_____—_ 
A BROKEN-HEARTED WIFE. 

We find in a Western religious paper some 
thrilling accounts of the woman's temperance 
movement in Indiana, It would seem that no in- 
fluence is so effective in closing the whiskey sa- 
loons as the appeal of the drunkard’s wife. “No 
saloon keeper,” says the paper, “is able to stand 
before the pleadings of her whom his business 
has ruined.” 


At Peru, Ind., at a mass-meeting, a drunkard’s 
wife gave such a recital of her suffering life as 
brought tears from the most hardened, and con- 
viction to the hearts of the most profligate, and 
this instance alone did more to inaugurate the 
wonderful movement there than any other one 
thing. 

At Kokomo, Ind., only a few days ago, I was 
present when the wife of an inebriate, by the 
name of Mary Antiney, arose in the presence of 
a crowded house and stated that she was a poor, 
ignorant, injured and heart-broken woman; that 
she was happy in girlhood, but had for thirty- 
five years lived the life of a drunkard’s wife. 
That her two sons, noble boys once, had fallen 
and were following the footsteps of their father 
to the drunkard’s grave. ‘O, that they could be 
saved, but where they are I know not; God pity 
them and me!” 


4. 
or 


SCENE IN A BAR-ROOM. 

We find in an exchange the following scene 
from real life, in which the consequences of sin 
and the temptations to evil are brought strongly 
into contrast: 





A young man entered the bar-room of a village 
tavern and called for a drink. “No,” said the 





| upon it as though petrified with astonishment. 
All the coaxing and petting that could be done 
| failed to induce the cat to put her feet upon the 
carpet; she would smell of it and if a hair tickled 
i the end of her nose would 


landlord, “you have had delirium tremens once, 
and I cannot sell you any more.” 


— 


they hy 


finished he walked up to the landlord, and inn 


addressed him,— 
“Six years ago, at their age, I 


stood wh 
G 
those young men now are. I was ~ 


& man with 
twe Dty-eight, 
me to 


drink. In this room | formed the habit that has 


been my ruin. Now sell me a few glasses mor 
and your work will be done! I shall soon be out 
of the way; there is no hope for me. But they 
can be saved. Do not sell it to them, Sell to 
me and let me die, and the world will be rid of 
me; but for Heaven’s sake sell no more to them,» 

The landlord listened, pale and _trembjiy; 
Setting down his decanter, he exclaimed, “God 
help me, this is the last drop I will ever sel} 4, 
any one!” And he kept his word, 


Pe. ee 

ROYAL ODDITIES, 
There is one important advantage that Toyal 
oddities have over most other oddities, that is, 
they frequently can have both the means and the 
leisure to indulge their whims. The King of By 
varia is one of those fortunate, or unfortunate, 
eccentrics, 


His engagement to marry a oem is said to 
have been suddenly broken off because sho per. 
sisted in refusing to express admiration for Wag. 
ner’s music. Among his freaks was the cop. 
struction of a lake on the top of his palace, in 
which he sailed about in a boat for recreation, 
A few years since he took a notion that he want. 
ed to see a representation of an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, and immediately ordered the cour 
pyrotechnist to proceed, regardless of cost, to 
= such a spectacle on the mountain near 
nis secluded palace. He complied with the order, 
but the representation was not satisfactory. The 
court pyrotechnist at Vienna was then sent for, 
and he made extensive preparations and gave en. 
tire satisfaction, and had an order for its repeti- 
tion, the King expecting and thinking that he 
was and would be the only spectator. He, how. 
ever, heard that the villagers had assembled at 
the foot of the mountain and had witnessed the 
spectacle also. On hearing this he countermané- 
ed the order for its repetition, sent the pyrotech. 
nist home, and, ordering the burgomaster of the 
village before him, severely rated him for allow 
ing the people to approach the mountain. 


—— --—--+> -—--—— 
THE JAGUAR OF SOUTH AMERICA, 
The jaguar belong to the class of quadrupeds 
of which the domestic cat is the type, hence they 
all come under the head of feline, which also in. 
pcludes the lion, leopard, panther, &c. 


One of the largest and most ferocious animals 
in South America is the jaguar—a terrible nm 
tive tiger. Besides being large and immens- 
ly strong, -it practices extraordinary strategic 
schemes in procuring food, which indicates some- 
thing above mere instinct, because circumstances 
are constantly requiring some variation in their 
foraging expeditions for prey. 

Humboldt says when they find a turtle, they 
adroitly turn it over on its back. It is then help- 
less and totally unable to offer resistance in that 
condition. With the most cruel manifestations 
of feline character, the jaguar then leisurely 
gnaws out the quivering flesh between the shell 
and the carapace. 

Another of the jaguar’s reasoning manceuvres 
is to quietly follow the margin of streams. Ata 
sight of a fish near enough to be approached, 
with a quick dash of its paw the game is thrown 
high and dry above the bank. Fortunately for 
the country, the jaguar has a match in the great 
serpents that infest tropical America. In the 
twinkling of an eye one of these monsters winds 
himself round his body, and crushes out life, and 
cracks the bones into fragments at the same mo 
ment, 

a a 


A LOST COLONY. 

Bold adventurers from Iceland found their way 
to Massachusetts and Rhode Island several cen- 
turies before Columbus made his voyage of dis 
covery. But they formed no colony save In 
Greenland, which perished in some mysterious 
way. 

About a thousand years ago a colony of Ice. 
landers was planted on the western coast of 
Greenland. They were hardy people, inured to 
cold and meagre living, and there seemed to be 
no reason why they should not take root in the 
frozen soil of their new home. They built 
stone church there, and stone houses to live in, of 
which the ruins are still to be seen. But what 
became of the builders is a question that has 
never been solved, and never will be. They val- 
ished from the face of the earth, and that is all 
that is known. Whether cold, or pestilence, & 
starvation took them off, or whether wandering 
savages killed them, no man can tell. Their set 
tlement is known in history as Lost Greenland. 


ee a Se 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S RUSE. 


A young collegian was a teacher of the § hool 
in Waterford. The location was pleasant, the 
scholars were good-natured, and the pay Wa 
fair. One bright, balmy morning the scholars 
found written upon the door of the school-house 
in plain characters, “No SkULE To-pA.” The 
spelling was faulty, but the information conveyed 
was cheering to the scholars, and away went the 
jubilant youngsters over the hill for a day’s sport. 

On the following morning the teacher ente 
the school-honse with a portentons frown upo? 
his brow. The notice of the previous day, ¥ i 
cover of which more than half of his school ha 





He stepped aside to make room for a couple of 
| young men who just entered, and the landlord 


spring back, shake her' waited ypon them very politely, The other had ' 


strayed away, had been a practical joke. 
‘ how was its perpetrator to be detected? A scl 
tiny of the sober, guileless faces before him sat 
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jed the teacher that ordinary inquiries would 
efect nothing. 

Gradually the frown disappeared, and he went 
qwith the usual exercises as though nothing 
had happened out of the way. Towards the close 
of the aiternoon session he bade the scholars put 
away their books und take their slates. He would 
exercise them in writing sentences. 

Several simple sentences were given out and 
written down. Finally he gave them to write, 
“Good boys love their school.” When this had 
jeen written, the teacher proceeded to examine 
the slates. 

About a dozen of the tow-headed urchins had 
submitted the result of their efforts, and had had 
their bad spelling corrected. Next came Peter 


rugged. His spelling was excellent. It met the 
case in hand exactly. He: had spelt school 
“skULE.” Peter could not deny the charge thus 
cunningly fastened upon him. And as a reward 
for his caligraphic effort upon the school-house 
door, he had a nice birchen rod expended upon 
his back. 
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For the Companion, 


WASH-DAY. 
We’s hang’n out our wash’n’, 
Don’t you see our teenty lines? 
The shoestring one is Birdie’s, 
The other one is mine. 
We allers wash on Monday, 
*Cause gran’ma allers does; 
And the goodest ways to housekeep 
I guess our gran’ma knows. 
We've got a teenty washboard, 
And a cunnin’ little tub. 
I does ’most all the rins’n’, 
*Cause Birdie loves to rub. 
I tell you she piles soap on 
*Most more than Bridget does 
To do a dreat, big wash’n’ ; 
But Bridget never knows. 


She'd scold us worse than fifty 
If she should find it out; 
But we’s gen’ally pretty quiet, 
And she don’t know what we’re ’bout. 
If mamma’d come and see us, * 
I spect she’d scold some more, 
"Cause we’ve wetted up our sashes, 
And slopped the pantry floor. 
We've crinkled up our fingers 
Till they look as gran’ma’s do; 
And Birdie slopped some soapsuds 
Right on my new blue shoe. 
We set it in the oven— 
I guess it'll dry right soon. 
There, we've done this dreat, big wash’n’ 
And hung it out ’fore noon. 
OLIVE STEVENS BROWN. 
————— +o — 
For the Companion. 


HOW BELSHAZZAR KEPT HOUSE. 


Itwas Aunt Tenney’s cat, and its name was 
Belshazzar, called Shaz for short. 

Aunt Tenney and the cat lived in the cosey 
White cottage on the corner; that is, Aunt Ten- 
ey lived there when she wasn’t somewhere else, 
helping Tom, Dick and Harry through with the 
uumps and measles, J think all the babies won- 
dered if it were croup or another new tooth when 
they saw Aunt Tenney, for one never came with- 
out the other; and what with the old folks’ neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, sprains and bruises, Shaz had 
“keep house alone most of the time. 

‘He knew just what to expect whenever a car- 
nage stopped at their gate, or 4 small buy stum- 

up the steps. Aunt Tenney always shut up 
‘ ee carried her monthly rose down cellar, 
aid out her best shawl, fastened the wood-house 
— rolled up the south curtain, set a ba- 
of milk and a plate of bones on the kitchen 
and giving Shaz a favewell pat, left him 


Mackwash, 2 lad of twelve years, chubby and | 


| “monarch of all he surveyed.”’ True, the terri- | 
tory wasn’t large,—only the kitchen and wood- | 
house; but from the latter a little square hole 
opened right into the clothes-yard; there was a 
table under the south window on which he could 
bask in the warm sunshine, or lie more at ease 
in the cushioned rocker beside it; and if Aunt 
Tenney were-long away, the basin of milk and 
plate of bones were frequently replenished. Al- | 
together, Shaz found it a very comfortable way | 
of living; and when the children stopped, as they | 
often did, to peep in at the window, he would 
wink lazily at them, or would rub his fat sides 
against the glass, and purr softly to himself. 

Everybody supposed him a most exemplary 
housekeeper; and here my story would have end- 
ed if Aunt Tenney hadn’t been so tender-hearted 
as to open her doors one stormy day to a poor 
little stray kitten. Belshazzar objected, and Bel- | 
shazzar had always had every thing his own way 
before. He couldn’t sce what his mistress want- 
ed of such a milk-and-water concern, for Shaz 
himself had a splendid tortoise-shell cloak, with 
white neck-tie and gloves, after the most approved | 
feline fashion; whereas, the other wore a plain 
white suit with faded yellow spots, and four little 
yellow slippers, that made quite too much clatter 
for Belshazzar’s nerves. Aunt Tenney admitted | 
+ the kitten wasn’t pretty, but it had big blue eyes, | 
| and was very cunning; besides, it needed a home, 
| and Shag was getting spoiled with too much pet- 
| ting. 

It was unfortunate that little Jimmy Snooks 
should have played with gunpowder and burned 
off all his eyewinkers that very week; for, as 
Aunt Tenney said, little Blue-eyes hardly felt at 
home, and Shaz wasn’t used to having guests in 
his housekeeping arrangements. 

However, she filled the basin brimful of milk, 
doubled the ration of bones, and patting both the 
gray and the white head, trotted off to plaster up 
poor Jimmy’s scorched face, and help him forget 
his lost eyewinkers. 

She was hardly out of sight when the kitten, 
feeling thirsty, and quite unused to so Tiberal an 
allowance of milk, concluded to take a lunch. 
Instantly Shaz pounced upon the offender. Blue- 
eyes wheeled round in astonishment, and without 
at all intending such indecorum, planted all four 
of the yellow slippers squarely into the basin, 
splashing the milk over the sides, and sending 
little white streams in every direction. She was 
out in a trice, leaving the prints of four little 
wet feet on Aunt Tenney’s clean floor in her 
search after a hiding-place. Safe under a chest, 
| she scarcely dared breathe for half an hour, while 
| Shaz as gravely surveyed the scene of the disas- 
ter. 

By that time the wet feet began to feel cold, 
and creeping timidly out, kitty climbed up on 
| the table to warm them in the bright yellow sun- 
shine. 

Shaz took offence at once, and waxed furious 
when he found Blue-eyes disposed to hold her 
ground. In the scuffle they hit the string, and 
down came the thick green paper curtain, almost 
turning day into night. Poor little Blue-eyes 
supposed it was the end of all things; and leap- 
ing frantically into the rocking-chair, sent the 
cushion flying right into the basin of milk; then, 
giving a desperate leap over the light-stand, she 
upset Aunt Tenney’s big work-basket exactly 
over the plate of bones, while scissors, wax, em- 
ery, thimble, buttons, balls of yarn and spools 
of thread, rolled and scattered here, there, and 
everywhere. Round and round the wood-house 
went Blue-eyes, with Shaz in hot pursuit, till a 
sudden exit through the little square hole left the 
pursuer alone in his glory. 


I suppose he liked having his rights again, but 
he didn’t like lapping his dinner off the floor, nor 
smelling the bones through the willow basket, 
nor looking at the milky-way in a dark kitchen. 
The second day was bad enough, but the third, 
O, how hungry he was! He went out hunting, 
but being out of practice, not one fat mouse or 
mole could he lay hold of. Hungry, tired and 
cold, with no milk, no cushion, no sunshine. 
Poor Shaz! No wonder he began to think. And 
this was the result of his thinking: 

“Selfishness doesn’t pay. I wanted it all, and 
I’ve got nothing. Serves me right, I suppose; 
but whatever Aunt Tenney will say to her kitch- 
en, I don’t know. I'll lay it to the kitten—no, I 





wont. She’s had trouble enough. We'll go 
shares now. Pity I hadn’t thought of it sooner, 
though.”’ 


When Aunt Tenney came home, Belshazzar 
and Blue-eyes were fast asleep under the kitchen 
stove. 

“ft’s just so with folks,” she said, after taking 
in the whole state of affairs. ‘They can’t settle 
down contented with what Providence orders till 
they’ve had a general stir-up. The poor dears! 
We'll have supper quick as ever we can.” 1 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials read downwards give a famous author, 


| and the finals read downwards give one of his works. | 


A part in singing. 

A Kind of plant. 
Capable. 

A pickled melon, 

A preposition. 
Awkward. 

A town in Siberia. 
Weapons of defence. 
To draw screws from. 
Also. 

A measure of time. 
A kind of tree. 
Shreds. 





Advice to farmers. 


3. 
QUINTUPLE SQUARE WORD. 
My first comes with a blushing cheek 
And stony heart our praise to seek ; 


In each appointment we should see 
That we my second ever be; 


And if a foe should lurk around 
My third we always should be found. 


My fourth we like all heads to see, 
And wish our coffee, too, to be; 


My fifth owns heads by far too many, 
Its enemies begrudge it any, 
For which it does not care a penny! B. 


4. 


Curtail a boy’s name and leave a girl’s name. 

Place one hundred and one in the midst of solitude 
and leave anxiety. 

Behead blame and leave what wise men do with 


property. 
Behead fright and leave evil. Aunt Lois. 
5. 
REBUS. 








WILLY WISspP. 





Echo Answers. 


Of what has Heaven given us an equal share? 
Air. 

What does a rumor often do when it flies? Lies. 

Which is the loveliest flower that grows? Rose. 

Whose children are we apt to think the sweetest 
flowers? Ours. 

What in manner is sure to please? Ease. 

What will frequently overcome the most austere ? 
Tear. 

What loses its flavor when we borrow it? Wit. 

What is it that wealth seldom extinguishes? 
Wishes. 

What traits are difficult to exterminate? Innate. 

What did Cleopatra to her bosom clasp? Asp. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Area, Roll, Ella, Alas. 
2. Rosalie 


3. I cannot bear to see horses beaten. 

4. Invalid, inval-id. Subjects, sub-jects. 
reb-el. sert, 
nute, min-ute. 

5. Forget-me-not, Orchis, X, Gentian, Lavender, 
Orange, Valerian, Eglantine. FOXGLOVE, 


Rebel, 
des-ert. Entrance, en-trance. Mi- 





To Owners of Horses and Cattle. 
TOBIAS’S DERBY CONDITION POWDERS are 
warranted superior to any others, or no pay, for the cure 
of Distemper, Worms, Bots, Coughs, Hide-Bound, Colds, 
ete., in Horses, and Colds, Coughs, Loss of Milk, Black- 
Tongue, Horn Distemper, etc., in Cattle. Price Twenty- 
five Cents. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 23—4t 
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5 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. 








I Sam- 
ples of 20 styles, includin; 
ULLMAN & CO., 13 
Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 23— 
for $1 50, furnishing delightful amuse- 


Snowflake, Marble and 
all colors of Bristol cards, for 10 cents. Agents wanted; 
outfit 20 cents. Circulars free. 
You can buy the Gem Printing Press 
BOYS with 3 Alphabets of Type, all complete, 
ment and suitable for printing cards. 
Boston Hand Stamp Co., 48 Winter Street, 22—4 





‘ lana BRISTOL CARDS. 


| 

| These cards are the best manufactured, and the low 
price we ask for them has created an enormous demand, 
which is flattering evidence that our efforts to furnish a 
plain (yet elegant) 


| VISITING CARD 


are duly appreciated. The reason we are able to offer 
them to the public at the following tow rates lies in the 
fact that we procure our stock at wholesale, in such large 
quantities, that ave not only can furnish as good quality 
as those who ask double the price we do, but much bet- 
ter, as may be perceived by comparison. ‘The colors are 
White, Lavender and Rose tint. Priee, 50 for 25 cents, or 
100 for 40 cents. Address cards 10 cents extra. 
| All Men, Women, Girls and Boys desirous of making 
| handsome pay should send at once, Twenty-five cents 
for complete Agent’s Outfit, or 3-cent stamp for sample. 
All cards sent postpaid. 
DEHUFF BROTHERS, 


Newtonville, Mass. 


on 


23—dleow 


sox 127. 







INKING. 


The Best in the Market. 
Inv’t'"d & Man’f'd by 
J. M. JONES, 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 
Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. 

New York Agent, 

W.Y. EDWARDS, 


16 College Place, 
BEAUTIFUL, fo) 
EVER-BLOOMING ROSES 


A SPECIALTY. 
STRONG POT-PLANTS 


Sent SAFELY by mail, postpaid. Five Splendid va- 
rieties, $1; Twelve do., $2. For 10 cts. additional 
we send MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM Rosk. Elegant Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, FREE, 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Rose Growers, 

12 
NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 

The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed tor General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St.. Bos . 
Or, E. F. MacKusick,6 Murray St., N. 
Y.; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Mar- 
ket St., Phila.; S. P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chicago. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


A TIONS which are in daily use. Taken trom the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. ‘To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

The Young Angler. Containing instructions for 
preparing Rods, Lines, Reels, Hooks, Baits, ete. Also, 
low and Where to Fish, to which is added How to Pad- 

dle a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents, 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and RKecitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursung Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
¢elc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 1 


WEST GROVE, Chester Co., Pa. eowit 
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DICTIONARY OF POPULAR QuOTA- 


EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET 


GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting of Four Widths anda Dress Binder. 
by mail on receipt of price. 


Sent 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
(a Price, Only One Dollar. £4) 
H. C. GOODRICH, 


205 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


FACE POWDER 
s i hs 


%, 








PAY and employment given the working classes 
Bl everywhere to sell our new illustrated work, 

“EVERY MAN THE FOUNDER OF HI8S OWN For+ 
TUNE; OR, How TO GET Ricn.” Dates from “Panic 
Hard Times” and the “Great Temperance Movement.” 
Agents’ profits 300 per cent. Single copy, by mail, 25 
cents. Cireulars and testimonials free, in which we refer 
to agents who sell 1000 copies per day. D. C. WALKER 
& CO., Office, 81 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 23-2t 


cutt The Best 
Printing Presses. *yraae? 
S6e for Cards, La- | s 1 1S for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &e | culars, Etc, 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad. 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs bave delight- 
P fl ssnimement and money making. Send stamp 
CELS 0 for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conm 
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| perception of the relation Subsisting i¢ tween herself | Oy R LADY FRIENDS who have used the Eureka Spool ! 
| and her mistress.— F om Crever Dogs, Horse 8, de, Silks will nse no other. It is ful] Size, full length, ana 


a ae every spool is found as represented, 
A TON OF DEAD CHINAMEN, “A Suicur CoLp,” Cot GUs.—Few are aware of the im- 
The Celestials hol 1 that China is consecrated | portance of checking a cough or “suignt COLD” which 
earth, and the only proper resting-place for their | Would yield toa mild remedy, but if neglected, often at- 
| @¢ f . 5 a ree 4 = + Ry “2 Rr 7 oF rine re 
| dead, Emigration does not change this view; the a — late nen’ Bronchial Proches” give sure 
. pt andalmost immediate re . 
Chinaman on the Pacific slopes expects, when he ° me nts at — 
dies, that ] is y wi * again taken to the Land a 5% F 
| me — - wre ill -" ‘sain taken t | To HAVE Goop HEALTH the Liver must be kept in or- 
€ 1S y 3 fo ors 
jC Pun to rest with us fathers, | der, Sanfora's Liver Invigorator has become a staple 
Possibly, it is a silly Superstition, but our “Heath. | family medicine. Purely Vegetable -Catharticand Tonic 
*hines? y, epes . y Veg 
| €n Chinee i fellow-beings live up to it ever 80 much j —tor ali derangements of Liver, Stomach and Bowels, the k 
me eames than pi ~ u ve ry gy os | Will clear the complexion, enre sick-headache, ete, Shun | The above cut represents the 
= 1€ steamer Jriflamme, rom Portlan: 2 few days |"! a sas We Bieee Bee * °. 
? , a : - 4g0, brought down over’n ton of the mortal remains | Imitations, Try Sanfora’s Liver Invigorator, 24—Im 
The Sunserppyy, x Price of the ComPanion is +] 








Infringements Will be Phe ged to the fullest extent of 
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American Sewing Machine 
ge ot Mongolians who had shuftled off their coils in Ore. | : | 

$1 50, ii Paid in advance gon. This queer cargo is to he reshipped from this | Asan Antidote for the poison of Mosquitos, wasps, 7 H R E A D Cc U T Bs E R 
1 75 if not paid in advance, port to China. The fact that So thrifty a people as bees and other ann ving insects, Burnett's Kalliston con- An article that no person having a sey Mech 
New subscriptions ¢ commence at any time during | the Chinese should ‘neur the great expense they do 'ains a peculiar property Which neutralizes the poison and | should be Without. It is Simple, Une id Bate 
the veny or such a pur O8€, Proves the strong hold which the | Soa | 1 


Ving 
Xpeusive any Easily 


‘ . : . Adjusted. 
3 ¢ : " re Drenarntt | Allays the inflammation caused by the bites and stings. ‘ 
THE CompvNton fe sent to subserihars Nntilan explie | Custom has upon them. The me re preparations of | i 









No scissors laying about your machine, SUT to-be lost 
Py A ls ty r iscontinu- | the bodies to be shij ed Cost twenty-five dollars = When you Wish to use them. The Cutter you haye ine 
Order is receive by the Publis} or its discontiny | Vp} A ee where you wo nt it, and rer in the we 3 AAVE just 
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GOLD 1N HER. 
The goose in the nursery tale that was cut open to 
get the gold 888 may not haye been all a fable after 
all. 
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SELLING B AD MEAT A CRIME, 
Poisoning the public is murder, though Sellers of 
tainted or eyey of diseased meat to the public are 
not among us usually so severely charged. French- 






A few days Since, five feese, owned by a man liy- 
ing at Morinon Island, Cal., died from an unknown 
disease ; and on examining the Lizzard of one, grain 
gold Sufficient to make a tive-dollar piece was found. 
The remaining four panned out, each, almost the 
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